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HE Baby has been vaccinated. According to the official 

announcement “the Royal infant has passed through the 
various stages of the process in the most satisfactory manner,” or 
asordinary Englishmen say, the vaccine took. 


The annoyance of the people at the Queen’s long seclusion has 
of late been somewhat freely manifested, and we are happy to 
perceive that Her Majesty has so far suppressed her feelings as to 

occasionally in public. On Wednesday the Queen visited 
the Horticultural Gardens, where about 3,000 visitors were collected ; 
on the 6th of April a reception will be given to all the diplomatic 
body, and on the 13th a Court will be held for ‘ a limited number of 
distinguished persons.” ‘There has been a great deal of recrimination 
in the papers as to the propriety of mentioning the irritation of 
the Londoners at the absence of their Sovereign, but it seems a 
little absurd. It is certainly no ill compliment to tell the Queen 
that her people wish to see her among them, the insult would lie 
in affirming just the reverse. There is a disposition among the press 
just now to affect a worship of the Court which will before long 
produce a dangerous reaction. The penny press in particular 
indulges in langnage which must be as sickening to the Palace as 


_ itis t all people who remember that England remains still, in 


theory at least, a constitutional monarchy. The nation respects 
itself in respecting its present Sovereign, but there is a line be- 
tween respect and adulation, and it is overstepped when Her 
Majesty is told that a tree will grow the faster because planted by 
Royal hands. 


Jutland has been evacuated, and the attack on Diippel has 
failed, The Prussians, exasperated it would seem by the failure of 
their bombardment, which entirely failed to injure the works, 
attempted early on the morning of the 28th of March to effect a 
surprise. They made three determined attacks, but were repulsed 
tach time with considerable but not great slaughter, and the assault 
has not apparently been repeated. The success appears to have 
inepirited the Danes, who, moreover, find encouragement in a vote 
of the Norwegian Storthing granting 800,000 thalers for arma- 
ments to be employed in their defence, and in an order by the King 
of Sweden sending a fleet t> their coast. 


Itis announced that the Conference is to commence its sittings 
om the 12th of April, but there is a hitch somewhere still. Den- 
mark had accepted a proposal to confer upon the basis of the 
Treaty of 1852, but it was known that this would be rejected by 
the Diet. _ Her Majesty's Government therefore agreed to a Con- 
ference without bases, and to this proposition Denmark has not 
Yeconsented. To accept is to relinquish the Treaty of 1852, 
tnd give up the guarantees for King Christian as well as for Den- 
mark, Indeed, the French Government, it is said, already declares 
that the fate of Schleswig involves a question of nationality, and 
tan be decided only by universal suffrage. Should that idea find 
P por casting vote will rest with the Frisians, and the doctrine 
4 nationalities will have been employed to produce this result : 

ungarians are sent to kill Danes in order that Frisians may 

~ themselves Germans! Is not that a triumph of political 





Peg Livingstone, whose death has been reported for weeks, is 
and well, and in communication with his friends at the Cape. 
origin of the report is not yet accurately ascertained. 


by the Avocat-General during the trial of Mazzini on Wednesday, 
referring not to the Greco affair, but to the connection between 
Mr. Stansfeld and the attempt of 1857. The assertions amount to 
this, that the police are in possession of letters from Mrs. Stansfeld 
which prove that her husband acted in June, 1857, as banker for 
the Mazzinians ; but the insinuations in the speech imply that he 
was cognizant of the purpose for which the funds were to be em- 
ployed, and that he has been continuously implicated in Mazzini's 
designs. We do not believe one word of the insinuations, and the 
assertions all refer to events nearly seven years old ; but the state- 
ment will furnish the Tories with another brief, and give rise to a 
very annoying debate. It is just possible that the more moderate 
members of the Opposition may resent the unfairness of making a 
Minister's early political escapades matter of grave debate ; but the 
temper of the House before Easter did not promise much judicial 
impartiality. 

The opponents of Mr. Gladstone's Annuity Bill among the 
working men have shot their bolt and failed. ‘They called a great 
meeting at Exeter Hall on Thursday night, with Mr. Ayrton in 
the chair, and tried to pass resolutions asking for Government 
supervision instead of Government offices. An amendment approv- 
ing of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill was, however, proposed by Mr. Hen- 
riette, and on the show of hands the chairman professed himself 
unable to say whether it had been carried or not. The principal 
speaker against the Bill was, however, groaned down, while Mr. 
Henriette’s outspoken advocacy of the principle was very loudly 
cheered. Considering that the opponents of the measure had 
exerted themselves to the utmost to obtain support, and that the 
original resolution was drawn up with studious forbearance, the 
friends of the Bill must be held to have gained the victory. 


The review of the London Volunteers, which now takes place 
every Easter Monday, was held this year upon Farley Heath. Six- 
teen thousand men were transported by two railways without 
difficulty to the spot, and the manceuvres were only impeded by 
the want of sufficient space. The firing was remarked as particu- 
larly quick and heavy, and only two serious accidents occurred,— 
one toa volunteer, who broke his leg, and another to a clergyman, 
who was pierced by a ramrod through the groin, and has since 
died. ‘The “ march past,” which usually clos2s the review, Was this 
year rendered impossible by want of space and the pressure of the 
crowd, 

Mr. Roebuck on Thursday evening delivered a lecture to the 
young men of Hull upon the science of politics, of which we shall 
probably hear more. The Conservative tone of the day seems to 
have taken the radicalism out of the member for Sheffield to an 
extent which his constituents will possibly not approve. He had 
been, he said, alarmed by the events occurring in America, so 
alarmed that he earnestly hoped the working classes of England 
might have a political education before they were entrusted with 
power. It was necessary to teach them that Government could 
not fix a minimum of wages, or divide property, and this knowledge 
he implied the people had not yet obtained. He believed that the 
time would very speedily come when the suffrage would be in the 
hands of the masses, that the “ danger” was only postponed, and 
that it could only be averted by teaching the masses in good time, 
teaching them not this or that, but everything they had time and 
ability to learn. It is sound enongh all that, but if it is the 
opinion of Mr. Roebuck’s constituency, Sheffield is changed of late 
years. 

The Trade and Revenue Returns for the year have been published, 
and are really most extraordinary. The total amount after all re- 
missions of taxation is 70,208,963/., against 70,603,561/. last year, 
and as Mr. Gladstone demanded only about 67,200,000/., he has a 
surplus of nearly two millions and a half. This result has been pro- 
duced in spite of a remission of the income-tax to the amount of 
1,483,0001., and of the great reduction on tea, by the steady rise in 





every other branch of the revenue. The excise, for example, has 
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yielded a million and a half above last year; stamps, 323,0001. ; 
the Post Office, 160,000/. more ; and ‘‘ miscellaneous,” 282,000/. It 
appears to be generally supposed that Mr. Gladstone will employ 
any means at his disposal—a point on which the surplus of the 
past year is no guide—in taking another penny from the income- 
tax, and a modification of the sugar duties. 


The census tables showing the occupations of the people in 1861 
reveal some noteworthy facts, among others the precise pro- 
portion of agriculturists and artisans. ‘The former, females 
not included, number 1,631,652, and the latter, females likewise 
not included, 3,262,510. Of the former, again, only 958,265 are 
“ out-door agricultural labourers,” upon whom all the rest ulti- 
mately depend. An emigration, therefore, of only 30,000 men 
a year would, in ten years, reduce the farm hands one-third, and 
in fifteen years one-half—ample reason for supporting every new 
project calculated to induce them to stay. The number of small 
farmers, too, is rapidly decreasing. There were in 1851, 31,583 
farms under 100 acres, but in 1861 only 26,567, a reduction of 
400 such farms a year. It is curious that so far from a reduction oc- 
curing in the number of female servants, as people in towns believe, 
that class increased during the decade by 400,000 persons. The 
gradual increase of wealth is at once enlarging the demand, and 
by raising wages bringing into the market a new supply. 


The American news is still almost confined to rumours about 
the next election to the Presidency. It appears certain that 
General Grant will not stand—he objecting, says one account, to 
have his wife scolded in the papers—that Mr. Chase’s withdrawal 
is pro forma only, that the Democrats intend to select General 
M'Clellan as their candidate, that the ultra-Republicans will name 
a man of their own, prgbably General Fremont, and that Mr. 
Lincoln’s chances are not just now increasing. We have analyzed 
the new platform put forward by the ‘‘ Fremont Club” in another 
place, but we may mention here that Mr. Greeley supports it, and 
that it accords very closely with the resolutions passed by a 
Germin Convention held some months ago. The military news is 
not important, but General Grant has been appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, and appears disposed to strengthen the army of the 
Potomac. The President has called for 200,000 more men, and 
the slaves in Kentucky have been declared liable to the draft. 


The special correspondent of the Times now at the Prussian 
head-quarters gives a suggestive account of the Prussian rifle, the 
Ziindniidel gewehr, peculiar to that army. It isa breech-loader, 
and he says it can be loaded and fired six or seven times a minute. 
* All the Prussian has to do is to open the lower end of his rifle 
barrel, which is done by a most simple contrivance, to take a cart- 
ridge from his pouch, which he wears in front instead of behind, 
clap it in, without biting or breaking, shut to, and fire.” That 
sounds effective, and the subject really demands inquiry ; but there 
is one obvious objection to such-a gun. The tendency of all 
soldiers is to fire a great deal too soon, and with such a piece the 
British soldier in particular would be apt to blaze away his whole 
stock of cartridges before he was near enough to do any serious 

mischief. It is possible when the troops are charged to keep them 
patient, but British troops are usually the attacking force. 


Garibaldi left Gibraltar for England on the 29th of March, on 
board the mail steamer Ripon. He will arrive at Southampton, 
therefore, on Wednesday or Thursday, where he will be received 
by the Mayor and Town Council. He goes at once, it would seem, 
to the Isle of Wight. ‘The arrangements for his reception in 
London are advancing, but they do not seem to be in very good 
hands, the usual leaders in such movements holding back. If 
some recognized authority of some kind does not assume control of 
the movement there will be a catastrophe yet. The Government 
does not understand the charm Garibaldi’s name has for the work- 
ing men, or the horror in which it is held by a single class, the 
lower Irish. If Sir George Grey will just glance at the pages of 
the Tublet and the Nation he will understand the possibility of a 
riot such as London has not seen for years. It will not do this 
time for the police to rely on the willingness of Englishmen to be 
threatened in their own capital, or for Sir R. Mayne to lecture the 
people on the propriety of attending to their own business. 


Sir Stafford Northcote on Tuesday made a speech to the Con- 
servatives of Exeter, in which he declared formal war against the 
Ministry. After an exordium in praise of ‘‘my friend and our leader, 
Mr. Disraeli,” which appears intended to dispel certain rumours of 
Mr. Disraeli’s dethronement, he declared that the Government had 
lost in numbers, in influence, and in character; that the Tories, 


three; that in Whig hands “ the bubble of the moral inflaeno 
Great Britain had burst; ” that “ the name of England had 

a byword and a reproach ;” that the time for calling the Govern 
ment to account would certainly come next year, and probably thi 
year; and that he trusted the general election would « place the 
Conservative party in a position which it had not occupied for the 
past eighteen years.” He did not put forward any definite 
against the Government except its conduct in the matter of Church. 
rates, but he declared that there were questions affecting the eg. 
nection of Church and State, and questions of foreign poliey, which 
pressed for decision, and could not be decided because of fund. 
mental differences of opinion within the Government itself, All 
this points to a lively session, bitter debates, narrow Votes, and 
perhaps a general election in the autumn. The political truce jg 
over, an announcement for which editors as well as the country 
will be heartily grateful. 


Schiller’s “Robbers” filled half the youth of Germany wit, 
longings for a predatory life, and the fact is quoted as a proof of 
his genius. Very inferior writers, however, if we may believe the 
police reports, exercise precisely the same effect. William Rog. 
blade, a boy of thirteen, very “sharp and intelligent,” wy 
charged on Monday with stealing ten pounds from his om. 
ployer. The constable who arrested him found on him 
pistol and powder, and the lad told him that he belongs 
to a gipsy band who robbed upon Woking Common, and his 
duty if the victims were violent was to shoot them, whic 
he had done in several instances. He was, however, tired of 
murder, and wanted to go to sea and be a buccaneer. The child's 
head had been turned, it appeared, by reading stories of Dick 
Turpin and the pirates, which he “ liked very much.” The magis- 
trate ordered him a month’s imprisonment and a good flogging, 
which is exactly the discipline he ought to have had at home, and 
the papers have treated the public to essays on the effects of cheap 
literature. The fact is that the stories of highwaymen were cheap 
fifty years ago,and have been cheap ever since, and the only differ. 
ence is the cheapness of healthier reading. The logical deduction 
from such theories is not that books should not be cheap, but that 
the people should not learn to read for fear they should misuse 
the knowledge. We thought the world was beginning to dis. 
believe in the moral utility of ignorance; but of all lessons the 
hardest to learn is that of judging by the balance of results, not 
by isolated failures. 


The tendency to rely on Government supervision as ia check 
upon avarice seems to grow stronger every day. The coroners 
jury which “sat” on the Bradfield reservoir and its victimsre- 
commended strict official supervision, and Sir George Grey is 
carrying the idea out, an engineer employed by the Home Office 
having visited the Agden works, and induced the company to 
suspend them. Where human life is in question the law has some 
right to interfere; but we believe heavy damages to be the best 
preventive against stinginess. The tendency of this kind of super- 
vision is to extinguish originality, the official insisting always on 
his stereotyped mode of construction. No Government engines 
would have suffered Stephenson to try to carry hundreds at forty 
miles an hour across Chat Moss. 





Another first-class steamer has been very ably wrecked. There 
is a reef at the entrance of Queenstown harbour which has for 
years been the opprobrium of the port, and is very nearly as well 
known as the Eddystone. The City of New York, however, 
a regular packet of the Inman line, was early on Tuesday moming 
steaming into the harbour at a speed of fourteen miles an hou, 
and ran right upon the rock, where she remains. She remained 
upright, but the water rose in her at once to the sea level, the fires 
were put out, and the passengers were only saved by the force with 
which she had jammed herself on the rock. The explanation offered 
of the occurrence is that Captain Kennedy, a very able officer, 
tried in the bright moonlight to make a short cut, and was deceived 
by a shadow ; but it does not seem very satisfactory. A speed of 
fourteen miles an hour, kept up when going by moonlight through 
a short cut in a channel between two rocks not a mile and «half 
apart, is very risky work. 


The Indian Legislative Council has passed a bill to substitale 
flogging with a rattan in cases of secend conviction for almost all 
short sentences. The arguments for the change are various, the 
strongest being the excessive demoralization produced on the yous 
by an Indian gaol, the absence of disgrace attaching to imprisol 
ment, and the great risk to life, the mortality rising as high * 
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a the Legislature, however, was the great cost of imprisonment. 
It seems certain that in India flogging deters when imprisonment 
does not, but that argument would justify torture. 





correspondent of the Times states that the old miracle plays 
are still acted at Monaco, which is now French territory. He saw 
the performance himself on Good Friday, and appears to have been 
about equally interested and horrified. The procession moved from 
street to street, the performers acting the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve, aud all the more solemn scenes in the last days of the 
life of Christ, except the Crucifixion. The actors, he says, were 
becomingly serious, but to the crowd the show was a mere pageant, 
acarnival, The effect of such representations seems to depend to 
acurious degree upon the character of the peuple who witness 
them. ‘They would be most mischievous in England, where 
never succeed in believing in the actors who charm them ; 
but in the Tyrol the people are often profoundly and not un- 
healthily moved by these representations. 


The Japanese Envoys who visited London last year have pub- 
lished the diary they kept, and we trust some English publisher 
qill have the spirit to obtain a literal translation. ‘lhe account 
which is going the round of the papers does not indicate much 
shrewdness of observation. The Envoys seem to have been chiefly 
struck with the imypudence and independence of our women, and 
the absence of visible distinctions of rank. The women, they say, 
dance everywhere, and run like men, “ while the men run along 
the street in the arms of women.” The men are rough, proud, in- 
diferent to rank, and capable of visiting the theatre, which the 
Envoys, like the Recordites, evidently think very wrong. The 
account reads a little as if it had been cooked, only a European 
would scarcely have invented the remarks that the ‘ Londoners 
unequivocally demonstrated that they thought us ugly,” and 
‘everybody in the theatre, perhaps from distraction, levelled a 
spying-glass at us.” There is the true Oriental naivetd in those 
sentences, the good Japanese, like all other Asiatics, believing that 
they are describing the ways and habits of races equidistant 
between themselves and the monkeys. 


The Rev, Archer Gurney, a gentleman with whom we ourselves 
have had some little controversy, lias written a letter to the Oxford 
Committee on the subject of the two new articles which they are 
compelling English clergymen to sign. It is by many degrees the 
best letter, in a literary point of view, which has yet appeared 
apon the subject. Mr. Gurney, of course, resists the dogma of 
verbal inspiration from the High-Church point of view, that if 
we have the literal ‘* words,” as well as “* word,” of the Almighty, 
the “Church” has nothing to teach, a view with which we have 
nosympathy but the argument against the necessary eternity of 
punishment is placed upon broader grounds :—“ Is it necessary to 
teach learned men like you that whatever begins in time may also 
know an end in time; that there is this essential and infinite 
difference between the eternity of good and of evil—that the one 
has never begun, but was from all eternity ; that the other has 
begun, and may therefore end; that it is nothing less than blas- 
phemous to draw comparisons between the eternity of the ever- 
lasting Son of God and the relative eternity of his sinful creatures 
that evil having nothing divine in it is essentially finite, not in- 
finite; that it consists in rebellion to the will of God, and has no 
inherent endless vitality ; that the happiness of the blessed rests 
noton a word, or a syllable, but on their perfect union with God, 
who is infinite life and joy.” 


Rumours are spreading rapidly of an insurrection preparing on 
grand scale in the Danubian provinces. The princes of Moldo- 
Wallachia, Servia, and Montenegro are said to have come to an 
“agreement, and they can place among them a fairly equipped army 
‘of 150,000 men in the field. Arms have been imported in pro- 
fusion into Servia, at all events. 


The Boston Courier publishes a lengthy and apparently truthful 
*ccount of an attempt made by a Mr. Finney to enlist Irish 
labourers for the New England railroads, carry them to Boston, 
and sell them to the agents for the conscription. The plan adopted 
“ppears to have been this: —A number of young men were regu- 
larly engaged for some waterworks or other project at 2/. a month, 
carried over to Boston, there kept almost without food on pretence 
of the works being suspended, and then handed over to the re- 
cruiting-officers. ‘The practice is not illegal in an international 
Sense, no recruiting taking place except on American soil ; but the 
citizens of Boston are highly irritated, and we wish Mr. Finney, 








who is an Irishman, no worse luck than an hour's interview with 
a Dublin mob aware alike of his object and the means that he 
employs. 





So bad is now the state of Rome that, according to the Post, the 
Princess Corsini, desiring to attend a reception at the Colonna 
Palace, and wishing to wear her jewels, was compelled to demand 
an escort of the Papal Dragoon Guards. ‘The citizens assert that 
they have absolutely no protection, that the police are brigands in 
uniform, and that no redress is to be obtained in the most ordinary 
case of robbery except through the French authorities. If the 
latter interfere, Mgr. de Merode makes a point of refusing the 
request, and the poor Romans are therefore crushed by the 
French, pillaged by the brigands, and neglected by the Govern- 
ment which ought either to protect or to surrender them. If they 
resist the French intruders, they are imprisoned ; if they object 
to the brigands in uniform, they are arrested; and if they sup- 
port the authorities who do nothing for them, they are pretty 
sure to be surrendered to one or the other of the other two 
hostile Powers. It is a happy life which infallibility produces in 
its capital 


A correspondent from Brunswick draws our attention to a mistake 
in the account of morganatic marriages given in our article on “Royal 
Family Alliances,” in the supplement to the Spectator, January 
2, 1864. The Duke William of Brunswick-Liineburg, whose seven 
sons drew lots as to who should take an ebenbiirtig wife, leaving the 
others to contract morganatic alliances, died in 1592, and not, as 
was statel, in 1490. The error was partly a misprint, a 4 standing 
for 5. Whether, as our correspondent further asserts, it was 
Prince August, and not Prince Frederick, who married the daughter 
of his private secretary, and founded the still existing House of the 
Barons of Liineburg, we have not been able to verify. Our own 
authority distinctly mentions the foffrth son, Frederick, whereas 
August was the third. But poor Duke William was blessed with no 
less than fifteen legitimate children, seven sons and eight daughters, 
and historical Dryasdust may well get confused in tracing the 
lineage of so many illustrious and high-illustrious personages on 
the smallest of sovereign territories. 


The Clyde Engineering and Iron Shipbuilding Company has 
been started this week, with a capital of 500,000/., in shares of 502. 
each. It has been formed with the object of purchasing and ex- 
tending the valuable and old-established business of Messrs. Smith 
and Rodger, Glasgow, a firm well known as successful ship- 
builders for many years. In addition to the above-named 
gentlemen, we notice amongst the directors the Right Hon. 
Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P., and Admiral the Hon. Sir Montagu 
Stopford, K.C.B. 


Bonelli’s Electric Telegraph Company's shares have marked 
1 to 14 prem. ; and National Provincial Marine, 1 to 1} prem. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 91}, § for money, and 914, 3 
for account. Yesterday the latest quotations showed noalteration. 
For the May account the price was 91%, 92. 


Annexed is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading Foreign Securities, with the latest quotations of Thursday 


week :— 


Thursday, March 24. ‘Friday, April 1. 
Greek ee oe oe ee * ee 233 ee 25} 

Do. Coupons .. - ee 1lj 
Mexican ° 45} o 454 
Spauish Passive 354 ee 36 

Do. Certificates ee . 13} oe 13} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1854.. ee ee 93} ee 934 

- tills wo = 71h x 71h 
54 ee 54 


»  Consolidés.. oe ee ee 
The following were the closing quotations of the leading British 
Railways yesterday and on Thursday week :— 


Thursday, March 24. Friday, April 1. 





Caledonian .. . oe 118 eo 1183 
Great Eastern .. * 47 a 474 
Great Northern 1274 a 128} 
Great Western.. .. o oe oe oe 653 oe 65} 
I hire and Yorkshi oe ee ° 1094 a 110 
London and Brighton 104 ee 104 
London and North-Western 108} e 1095 
London and South-Western. ee oe 98 ee 973 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee ee 43 ee 44 
Midland... oo os ee oe ee 1273 oe 1283 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ee ee oo 1olg eo lol 
Do. York +s * . 885 eo 8a 
Weat Midland, Oxford -. ee es . 40 ee 404 
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no way in Algeria, while Protestant. Europe is gn; 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. up as oe, and in America every State a of the at 
ity saa Grande has quarrelled more or less d Voutrance with the 
LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE PAPACY. Papacy and its agents, quarrelled till Pius himself has thy 
tte apparently excessive importance attached by intelligent | out allocutions which are only removed by their technica} 
Ultramontanes to the health of the present Pope some-| form from sentences of excommunication. Every one now 
what surprises Englishmen. They are so accustomed to think | tries the clergy before civil tribunals, seizes or taxes Ch 
of the Papacy as an unchanging, usually aggressive, and | lands, and insists upon civil sanction as requisite to the 
always formidable Power, that the life of a single Pope seems | validity of Papal bulls. If it were not for the arm of ¥ 
to them scarcely more important to the Papacy than the life | leon, the dominion of the Papacy, the region within which 
of a King to one of the more ancient dynasties. Any change | the Church is an organization as powerful as the State ang all 
must involve new chances of danger to any old institution, | faiths save one proscribed, would be reduced to Spain. A tidy 
but the balance of probabilities is that Clement will succeed | which never attacks but never ceases to rise threatens the 
Pius as Pius succeeded Gregory, and the Papacy remain, | Papal Church as a great organization ‘‘ with a gradual sub, 
except in small details of government, entirely unaffected. | mergence.” 
They not only do not agree with, but they do not even realize,| Is it only a heretic publicist, eager for evidence against the 
the idea familiar to many minds on the Continent, and always | faith which restrains publicists, who has collected and exp. 
present to that of Napoleon, that. the character of the next| gerated these stories of Papal decay? Nay, we-have but eon. 
Pope may affect the very existence of the Pontifical power, | densed the ideas of the monarch whose single will at this 
that the organized system which has been reared on the basis| moment protects the Roman system ; who is the only 
of the Catholic faith is at this moment, and has been for| sive force at this moment at the Propaganda’s disposal, and 
years, in the most serious peril. So enormous have been the| who is doubting now and always whether it would not pg 
losses sustained by the Papacy within the last thirty years, | his dynasty better to break at once and for ever with the 
that but for the protection of France it might become suddenly | Papacy. Let those who doubt read the last section of Mf, 
powerless, and France, if M. Chevalier is as trustworthy as| Chevalier’s last pamphlet, compare it with the Emperor’sown 
usual, is imposing conditions of friendship nearly as fatal as| writings, and comprehend the extent of the menace which 
her hostility could be. the Emperor therein conveys. ‘There they will find, unleg 
The power which to most Englishmen seems so great, and| we misread entirely the mode in which the Emperor cony, 
to Evangelicals so terrible, appears to many minds on the | his thoughts to the world, that Louis Napoleon believes the ideas 
Continent tottering to its base. Unless the Papacy claims to! which are prevailing in Europe and the ideas which govern 
guide and sway all Christendom, its existence has no meaning, | the Papacy to be absolutely at variance, that the one set of 
and if events march on in the direction they seem to be follow- | thoughts will totally destroy the other, that reconciliation is 
ing not only will it not rule all Christendom, but it will not | impossible unless the theologic authority will accept the civil 
be obeyed by a section ofany appreciable extent. Every | dogmas. Opinion must be left free, persecution in all forms 
Power now visibly growing is either anti-Papal or based upon | must cease, miracles must cease to be invented,—there isa’ 
principles which are fatal not, indeed, necessarily to the| whole chapter against Our Lady of La Salette,—the claim to 
Catholic faith, but to Ultramontane authority. Already | infallibility must be concealed, and the Papacy must become 
three of the five great Powers which avowedly regulate |a purely spiritual Power. In other words, it must as an or. 
Europe are openly anti-Catholic, two of them as bitterly so | ganized despotism over thought cease to exist, or—well, at all 
as if they had just seceded. Neither England nor Russia, the | events the Emperor will declare war on it in Mexico. There 
one from religious feeling and the other from a dynastic| the struggle between him and Rome, concealed in Eu 
policy, will ever make terms with Rome, and though Prussia | partly by the tact of the Roman Court, partly by the Vol- 
is a little less hostile its influence can never be reckoned | tairian contempt with which Paris regards all priests, rages 
on by the Camarilla, except when Berlin happens for some | openly, and can end only in the victory of one side or the 
momentary end to be in accord with Vienna. The most} other. He himself, through M. Chevalier, acknowledges that 
powerful of all new States, the American Union, though | the result is doubtful, that he may be beaten, that Romein 
without a State religion, is at heart hostile to Catholicism} Mexico governs the masses, that if Rome is finally to declare 
even as a faith—it is the only belief candidates for the Presi-| war battle in Mexico will be too costly, and he may be forced 
dency have ever had to deny—and its political organization | to retire, leaving the country in anarchy worse than that 
is of itself fatal to that “discipline,” and ‘‘ authority,” and| which he has for the hour suspended. But if he is forced, the 
‘loving obedience” which the Papacy hopes to enforce. | battle may be transferred to Europe, and the temporal power 
Wherever men can say what they will, and write as they| triumphant in Mexico may be placed under secular rale in 
please, and read what seems to them interesting, schism is} Rome. So long as Pio Nono reigns the Emperor will not 
sooner or later as certain as difference of opinion. On the| abandon the hope of a possible compromise to be found in the 
other hand, the great Catholic nations, so far from advancing, | wisdom, or moderation, or patriotic feeling of his next suc 
have declined till, with the exception of France, they are| cessor; but there is a limit to patience with a sovereign fifty- 
scarcely living influences, have certainly no propagandist force. | six years of age. Should the next Pope be a Sanfedist, ora 
Spain has sunk to the third rank ; Austria, though still strong, | man devoted to Hildebrand’s ideas, or even a man incapable 
is powerful only because she is giving up the ideas which made| of arranging a compromise between the lay and the 
her acceptable to Rome ; Poland has disappeared ; the Catholic | Pontifical power, Napoleon may commence the most dan- 
population of Ireland is disappearing; the bishoprics.on the | gerous struggle through which the Papacy has ever yet 
Rhine are ruled by a Protestant House; Bavaria has entered | passed. That power has a trick of surviving; it out- 
the path of scientific inquiry, and the single State in Europe | lived the Hohenstauffens, and may hope to see also the 
which is at once new, and great, and Catholic, is at open and | end of the Bonapartes; but after all it did not outlive Eliza- 
irreconcileable war with Rome, disbelicves in infallibility, and | beth in England, or the House of Orange in Holland, and 
declares that ecclesiastics must obey a law made by civilians | should the Emperor be driven to war may yet lose over the 
who need not as a matter of course belong to the faith. | remainder of Christendom the power it has forfeited over 
Throughout the world, indeed, the Papacy wins the game| Northern Europe. Montalembert is an advocate for Catho- 
only in Belgium and Spain, and even there its authority is/|licism, but the Ultramontane theory and Montalembert can- 
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denied by sections of the population whom its utmost strength 
is taxed to keep from open revolt. Two facts, indeed, will 
reveal the full extent of its weakness. There is not a coun- 
try in Europe save Belgium and Austria where the whole 
strength of the Papacy, exerted with almost frantic energy, 
has availed to avert the secularization of the mass of Church 
lands. There is not one, Austria included, in which the 
Papacy can claim a rapidly increasing population. In Asia 
the Portuguese adhere to their concordat with a pertinacity 
which makes them practically independent, and though 
the Philippines are still Spanish, and the agents of the 
Propaganda are protected in Anam, still English autho- 
rity rules India, and English influence dominates China, 
and the future in those regions belongs to a colony in 
which Catholics may be numerous but Ultramontanism 
will have no chance. In Africa Catholic Europe makes 


not co-exist, and if the next Pope is another Pius it is with 
thrones exclusively occupied by Montalemberts that the Papacy 
may have to contend. The succession to the chair of St. 
Peter, one perceives, will not this time involve merely 
change of persons. 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE OPPOSITION. 

HE evidences of growing weakness in the Administration 

are becoming, as we tried to show last week, all but 
irresistible; but yet the Ministry lasts, for the Opposition 
which seems so dangerous is almost the weaker of the two. 
With every advantage in its favour, except a cause, numbers 
and eagerness, discipline and youth, the right of choosing its 
point of attack, and the power of selecting the most favourable 











moment, the Conservative army still halts, expending its 
irritable energy in criticism instead of ina charge. The 
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ress forward till the line looks every moment as if 
about to break, but the officers give no order, and rumours of 
dissension in the general's tent are multiplying fast. It needs 
arush and the citadel must fall, but the chiefs seem un- 
able to brace their minds up to endure the possibility of their 
own success. ‘The truth seems to be that the causes which 
have sent them so many recruits and made their old followers 
go hopeful are producing embarrassments almost as freely as 
rees. It is the content of the country which has so 
thened the Conservative party; but the content is the 
gesult of Liberal reforms, furnishes of itself no cry, and 
supplies no motive power with which to effect any organic 
change. If the old Ministry is to be thrust out the new one must 
come in witha resolution to do something, and what is there to 
te done? The Tories are not either in principle or by habit 
aparty of action. They cannot take up the hundred im- 
vements which might be made, but which are not im- 
tively demanded, promise to conciliato Ireland, or widen 

e gates of the Church, or reinvigorate the municipal 
tem till Bethnal Green is impossible, or bring the working 
millions within the pale of the constitution. They might, 
jndeed, commence the task their rivals will soon be driven to 
essay, the war against pauperism ; but it is years since they 
tried to strike the old key-note of English Toryism, that 
every man in his place has a right to every advantage and 
honour of which that place is capable, and as to incidental 
polities they appear to have neither cry nor plan. The 
qmoment they move in foreign affairs they will probably come 
to grief, for their old allies are at this moment in open con- 
flict with the fecling of England, and aid to Austria would 
very soon dissipate the content upon which Conservative 


and file p 


- power is built. Their new idea of cherishing the Pope is 


probably not sincere, and if it were acted on would alienate 
classes far more important than Irish Ultramontanes. They 
dislike the idea of war with America nearly as much 
as the Whigs; and as to interfering for Denmark there 
are influences which, till the nation speaks, are as power- 
ful with them as with the Liberals. Sir Stafford North- 
cote at Exeter talked, indeed, of demanding an explana- 
tion of the bold words of Earl Russell and the feeble 
wetion of the Government; but he is no more prepared 
than his opponents to urge either feeble despatches or a 
decisive line. If he were, Lord Palmerston would have taken 
it long since. At home there is no patent abuse they can 
Temove, no innovation they can abandon, no step they 
can retrace, and it is neither their business nor their pleasure 
to take steps forward. What are they going to do which Lord 
Palmerston is not already doing. Maintain Church-rates ? 
It is a poor programme for the Government of a greut country, 
more especially a Government sitting in a Parliament which 
believes in Church-rates only as it believes in any other sec- 
‘tion of the administrative system. They can if they are 
atterly contemptuous of the claims of the poor, or the change 
which five years of rapid emigration would produce, throw 
out Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, or they can reject the budget, or 
‘assail an individual minister till the Cabinet makes his re- 
putation a State responsibility ; but when they have succeeded 
they have not simply to sit comfortable,—and what else are 
they going to do or leave undone? Arm the country? It is 
already as fully equipped as recruiting officers approve or as 
taxpayers will sanction. Retrench the armaments? That 
will cost them their only permanent support, the belief of the 
country gentlemen that the honour of England is always safe 
in their hands. Sit quiet? That may do for a time, but then 
the Liberals and themselves reverse positions, they become the 
imactive and their rivals the moving force. 

This is their first difficulty, but this, we acknowledge, 
might be overcome. The effect of the American war, of ex- 
cessive prosperity, of the Saturday Review, and of an admi- 
nistration lasting in reality for seventeen years, has been, we 
admit, so great that the country might welcome with 
pleasure, and would certainly endure for a time, a change which, 
if it brought nothing else, brought the possibilities inherent in 
few names. But the party appears undecided as to what the 
names are to be. Less fettered than the Whigs by the claims, and 
the hopes, and the jealousies, and the intrigues of powerful indi- 
viduals or cousinhoods, the Conservative party is hampered at 
least as much by the obstinate predilections of its different 
sections. It has not the annoyance common in a Continental 
army which will not endure to see certain “ soldiers of victory ” 
slighted, but it is very like an American one, in which the 
Germans must have one general and the Irish another, not so 
much to lead as to attract them into the ranks. The masters 
of the situation, particularly in the constituencies, are the 
Tories properly so called, the men who think that enough has 





been done, that the object as well as the fact of the day should 
be contented apathy, that the Church should be let alone, 
that the poor are very well off, that Government should be a 
little harsher, that the “ agricultural interest’ should be 
heard with respect even when talking nonsense, and that 
Radicals should be openly snubbed. That last wish is so 
strong that it has a distinct political effect, as Mr. Stansfeld 
has found, and may find again, and as Mr. Bright, if he is 
thinking of the old alliance between water and oil, is 
likely to find. This party dislikes and distrusts Mr. Disraeli, 
with his clever and unsuccessful projects, his unscrupulous 
tactics, his incapacity to comprehend Englishmen, and his 
habit of engaging allies without attention to terms. It does 
not intend to sell the dignity of England in order to conciliate 
Manchester votes, or the clergy in order to be sure of Mr. 
Hennessy and the Ultramontanes, or the Rhine frontier 
in order to be quite secure of an entente cordiale with Napo- 
leon. Yet what is the party to do without the brilliant 
gladiator of whom it has made a chief? It cannot assassinate 
its Wallenstein, if it dismisses him it may find him more 
dangerous as a free lance than as a leader, and to do it justice 
it has not the habit of throwing away the rind of the oranges 
it has eaten. It can force the member for Bucks to accept a 
mutineer as an officer, or perhaps as a general, but to tie Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord Robert Cecil in the same bundle taxes all 
its powers. To weld the two would task a power much 
greater than any party can wield. Then there is Lord Malmes- 
bury; the nation must be thought of occasionally, and if 
that worthy Peer is Foreign Secretary the nation will assume 
from the first the attitude of suspicious annoyance which Tory 
statesmen of all possible moods dislike the most. There is no 
particular difficulty that anybody knows of in getting rid of a 
Harris, not half so much as the Whigs would have in re- 
leasing themselves of a Grey; but no party likes, and the 
Tories dislike, throwing children out to the wolves. Then 
there is an endless list of able lawyers and eloquent Irishmen 
who have “claims”—we do not talk in England of the 
‘spoils ’’—and whose claims must in honour, as well as in 
policy, be either satisfied or so postponed as to leave as 
little irritation as possible. We do not wonder that reports 
are rife of all manner of changes in the Tory personnel, that the 
Clubs, aware that the difficulty is mainly one of men, should 
amuse themselves with incessant combinations, or that Sir 
Stafford Northcote should devote half an hour to otherwise 
fulsome praise of the ‘‘brave’’ member for Bucks. - One day 
Lord Derby is to be Foreign Secretary as well as Premier, in 
order that the claims of Lord Malmesbury may not seem to be 
shelved, while Lord Robert Cecil enters the Cabinet that Mr. 
Disraeli’s foes may be represented as well as his friends. That 
scheme, however, though a good one in itself if Lord Derby were 
willing to kill himself with overwork, removes only half the 
difficulty, which is simply the feeling of perhaps seventy Tories 
that the Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer is the most unsafe of 
leaders ; so next day it is averred that Mr. Disraeli is to resign 
his post as leader of the House to General Peel, contenting 
himself with Mr. Gladstone’s present position under Lord Pal- 
merston’s Ministry. That also might work, though the 
country knows but little of General Peel except as a careful 
speaker and fair administrator, but Mr. Disraeli is what Mr. 
Gladstone is not, nominally first of his party in the Commons, 
and who is to persuade him to give up the position for which 
he has toiled so long? Finally the story takes the shape 
of a quasi-authoritative statement that Earl Derby will be 
Premier no more, and that his baton as well as his mantle 
falls to.General Peel. It is not worth while to discuss a 
statement which would deprive the Opposition of half its 
recruits while leaving every internal difficulty unsettled, and 
we call attention to all these rumours, not for their value as 
facts—which is nothing—but as indications of opinion. The 
Conservative party seems externally irresistibly strong, but 
internally it is as much divided as its opponents, and upon 
points which are far more hard to settle. The Whigs and the 
Radicals could effect an alliance much more easily than the 
friends and the critics of the indispensable member for 
Bucks, the gentleman whose leadership drives the turning 
votes out of the House, but whom Sir 8. Northcote formally 
quoted on Tuesday as “my friend and our leader, Mr. 
Disraeli.” 





THE CHANCES OF DENMARK. 
HE cloud over Denmark has this week grown a little 
lighter. The siege of Fredericia has been raised, ap- 
parently in deference to diplomatic protests, and the Prussian 
attack on Diippel has failed, and, according to the Zimes cor- 
respondent, fuiled iguominiously. The last of these successes 
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sent down the funds, and at first alarmed all true friends 


Denmark lest it should change a war for spoliation into one 


for the honour of Germany and its princes. The kings 


the Continent, it should never be forgotten, are primarily not 
statesmen but soldiers, with uniforms for robes of office, and 
all the prejudices which old general officers who have not 


seen much service are so apt to entertain. They talk 


of | the demand for a vote in Schleswig is a simple perye 

the phrase. That great doctrine does not imply that 

of | fragment of the world which happens to be inhabited Pn 
differing in race from their government has a political 7; 

to set up for itself, that the Maltese may appeal toa Cy 

to assign them a king, or the Biscayans call on Europe tp 

of |}make them a republic, or the people of Alsace summon the 


Tsion of 


‘* military honour” instead of the interests of their subjects, 
care little for statecraft in comparison with victory, and 
think a successful campaign inglorious unless there has been 
opportunity for resounding bulletins. The military honour 
of Frederick the Great was satisfied if Prussia had gained an 
advantage, for Frederick was general only because victory was 
then the most effective statesmanship ; but the military honour 
of the worthy serjeant-major who has succeeded to his inherit- | than Wales, and is as much a part of Denmark as Mona ig of 
ance requires a heavy butcher’s bill. Nothing would have|Great Britain. Its people have a right if oppressed 
surprised the world less than to hear the repulse of|revolt against Denmark, and if they beat Denmark yg. 
Diippel made an excuse for breaking off negotiations, and | aided their claim to stand alone will be fuirly made out. 
military honour pleaded as a full reason for breaking | but to appeal for them to Europe on the mere ground tha 
civil faith. A little reflection, however, has shown the|acertain number wish to assign themselves to Germany ig 
alarmists that the Danish successes, slight as they are,|to disturb the very foundations of the European system, 
have still been beneficial to their cause. Time, next to| Suppose Lorraine assigns itself back to Germany by a similg 
Providence the best ally, is on the Danish side. As they | process, or Ireland to France, or Savoy to Italy, or Fin. 
fight on, dying by tens in a hopeless struggle against |land to Sweden, is Europe to enforce that resolve? There. 
numbers, the enthusiasm of Germany for the Holstein pre- | must be a limit to the power of segregation as well as to 
tender passes slowly away; the jealousies of the Kinglets|that of aggregation, and in the case of a country in which 
and their little Cabinets rapidly revive ; the jarring interests | the barest majority is for secession, and that majority has not 
of Berlin and Vienna, of Protestant and Catholic, of a homo- | an honest grievance except one which falls upon all immi- 
geneous and a composite nation, begin to clash together once | grants in all lands, and both majority and minority are rm- 
more; and the nationalities are aroused by the cannon to con- | presented in an absolute Parliament, the limit, if it exists, ig 
sider whether they also have not claims. Another six| palpably overstepped. There has been a little too much, 
weeks of ineffective battle, and Italy may be playing honestly | concession already to this ‘‘ higher law ” of universal suffrage, 
in Venetia the part which Germany is playing falsely in| and if statesmen do not resist in time they may yet witness 
Schleswig, Hungary may be voting in arms that her consti- | popular votes in Belgium, Ireland, and on the Danube, which 
tution shall be preserved, that rich storehouse of explosions | they must either resist or see great nations perish away. If 
the region of the Lower Danube may have taken fire, and | political rights are worth a straw, and they are becoming very 
Lord Palmerston and Louis Napoleon may have surmounted | worthless, Denmark has a right to Schleswig so long as she 
the “‘coldness”’ which is costing the world so dear. Steel | does not oppress it, and the people do not rebel, and the vote 
bolts, too, ‘costing a pound apiece,” are articles of which|of the populace can no more create a German right than 
the supply has limits, the King of Prussia will hardly be per- | the vote of the Fenians could give the Union a political claim 
suaded, even by ‘‘ military honour,” to sue to his Parliament|to Ireland. The precedent is the more dangerous because 
for money, and Herr Schmerling reflects with alarm how|the vote thrown for Germany will be mainly that of 
nearly his Government has approached to the limits of possible | immigrants, who as they spread may yet vote Holland, 
taxation. Above all, the campaign is teaching the Schles-|and Hungary, and Poland parts of United Germany. It 
wigers the real character of the Governments for whose favour | may be that for the moment a violent wrong is to triumph, 
they have been so eager to sell the nationality which has|and Germany tear a province from a feebler but freer 
sheltered them so long. They have been accustomed to the| people; but let us at least be no party to devices intended to 
freedom which the Danes when most injured have never|consecrate that great wrong. Better Denmark should 
violated, to go and come at will, to plot whenever plotting | acknowledge at once that the force applied is irresistible, that 
secured excitement, to speak as they like, even if they like|her allies are too timid to help, her population too thin to 
treason, to see their land so well governed that the doors stand | resist, and so submit to the pirate without by her own act 
openall night, and the very dogs, ‘‘neverhaving seena beggar,” | legalizing the piracy. The Danish Government, however, 
are too fearless to keep watch, and they find that they have|has not as yet accepted the Conference without bases, and 
exchanged all this for Prussian military control, that is, for|if it is wise will refuse to throw its dominion into any 
the most minute and the most stupid of the official tyrannies | Medea’s cauldron of the kind. Let it release Holstein at 
of the world. Their old freedom of speech is at an end, for | once, remove the last vestige of oppression from the laws of 


world to deliver them from Napoleon. It asserts the right of 
nations, not of races, and a nation may be as composite in 
race as are the people of France, or as various in language ag ig 
the population of Hungary, and yet be a unity with rights of 
special and separate development. Holstein may advance 
claim to be a nation as an independent though small § 

with a lineage and a history, but Schleswig is no more a Statg 





if they retained it they might say a kindly word of a Dane, 
or openly doubt whether God had divided his creatures into 
angels, Germans, and men ; their old liberty of locomotion is 
gone, for among ten thousand travellers may not some one count 
the buttons on a field-marshal’s coat, and what would become 
of Prussia then? their rights of property are suspended, 
for what is the use of a harvest if not to feed one’s deliverers, 
and if the soldiers spoil more than they eat, and insult the 
master, and debauch the maids, why, as that ancient Wrangel 
Count Tilly said when he pillaged Magdeburg, “ The soldier 
must have some reward for his toils.” Their Ministers are 
driven out, their bank-notes declared illegal, their language, 
if they are Danes or Frisians, utterly proscribed. They do 
not like it at all, and in Schleswig, as in the Principalities in 
1853, the result of protection may be to make the protectors 
hate the protected for ever more. There is irony sometimes 
in events as well as in human speech. 

It is a knowledge of this fact, we presume, which has 
elicited the French proposal to appeal to universal suffrage. 
England has during the week given a new example of 
humility without grace, and has consented to a conference 
** without bases,” that is, has thrown over the Treaty of 1852. 
Consequently the French Government has a right to propose 
its habitual panacea, and a popular vote expelling Germany 
from Schleswig would certainly be a delicious termination of 
the Prussian effort to make a reputation by assaulting a child. 
The public both in England and Germany will, however, do 
well to pause before they endorse a proposal which reads so well. 


Schleswig, and fight on, confident that aid always comes at 
last to men who are willing to die for their right,—that time, 
if it makes the victim no stronger, always at least tires out 
the executioner. 





AMERICAN RADICALS. 


HE nomination of General Fremont for the next Presi- 

dency of the Union is not so immediately important 
matter as the Zimes and some other of our contemporaries are 
inclined to believe. In the first place, he is not nominated 
yet at all, but only suggested for the nomination which will 
take place in July, by a party very ardent, very small, and 
very unlikely to dictate to the experienced wirepullers who 
will then sift all the candidates through a political sieve. 
In the second place, it is more than probable that those - 
who have suggested his name do not intend to “run” 
him at all, but simply to employ the voters whom his name 
will attract in forcing upon the person ultimately selected 4 
more decisive, or at least more rapid, policy than he might of 
himself be inclined to adopt. If the Germans, for example, 
should, as is possible, agree to vote en masse for General Fre- 
mont, that large aggregate of suffrages might induce Mr. 
Lincoln not, indeed, to modify his genuine opinions, but to 
declare them a good deal sooner than he would otherwise feel 
it prudent to do. And lastly, three months have still to 
elapse before the irregular electoral college known as the 
“Convention” meets to agree on the future candi 
and three months will suffice in the States to 





If we understand the meaning of the dogma of “ nationalities” 


or mar a dozen reputations. General Grant may win 
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«great battle, or General Butler may take Richmond 
by a coup de main, or some general in front of Washington 
may save the capital for the third time, or Mr. Chase may 
make some unlucky stroke in finance, or Mr. Lincoln may fall 
getiously ill, or some strange impulse of moderation among 
the Democrats may induce them, instead of setting up a candi- 
date of their own, to throw their entire weight in favour of 
some respectable but unknown Republican nominee. , Ameri- 
cans in England, we believe, still hold that Mr. Lincoln is, 
politically speaking, sure of his re-election, but those will be 
wisest who calculate least on the name which, after many 
churnings, will at last come out of that cauldron of all things 
tonic and bitter a “‘ Presidential convention.” 

The real importance of the event does not consist in the, 
so to speak, official suggestion of General Fremont, but in the 
“platform,” or string of ideas, which his partisans have pro- 
daimed, and that for this reason. The persons who support 
General Fremont, who honestly support him we mean, 
who would rejoice if he were elected, go with him to 
the polls, and spend money if money were needed to 
secure his return, are noted for one very remarkable 
power, 2 power which is worth all others in forecasting 
American politics. They are not very illustrious men, 
gearce three of them being known even by name in Europe, 
and not perhaps very wise men, being even when not fanatics 
painfully unaware that an absolute opinion may be as 
dangerous as an absolute man, that compromise is of the very 
essence of free political life. They cannot even be called 
very successful men, having a trick of going to the stake for 
their principles, or ideas, or fanaticisms, which you will, with 
amagnanimity which does not tend greatly in this world to 
produce either large cash balances or appointments to very 
high office. But they possess, nevertheless, one faculty which 
renders their views worthy of the close observation of men 
not interested in the mere details of any American struggle. 
Whether from long experience, or mere insight, or the sym- 
pathy which enthusiasts so often have for the uncultivated, 
they can foresee the policy upon which the small freeholders, 
the ruling class of America, will ultimately resolve, a policy 
invariably different from that which finds favour in the great 
American cities, and often the exact reverse of that which the 
trading politicians are anxious to recommend. The class when 
aroused, and just now it is wakeful to pain, rules the North 
as absolutely as the middle class under similar circumstances 
rules Great Britain, and the politicians by trade can as little 
arrest its will as our own aristocracy could arrest a war for Den- 
mark if the middle class were really resolved that Denmark 
should not die. If therefore the friends of Fremont, who 
eight years ago nearly carried him to the chair, have in this 
instance divined their feeling, we know in the gross the 
ideas which sooner or later will become the accepted policy of 
the Union. 

They are very noteworthy ideas, ideas some of which will be 
received by English friends of the North with not a little 
misgiving, tempered it is true by pleasure at dther, perhaps 
more important, resolves, but still very real and deep-seated. 
The thought which pervades them all seems to be that 
which pervaded the more earnest members of the French 
Convention, that the time for revelution has arrived, 
that the emergency overrides all political expediency, that out 
of this war and the jarring elements which have produced it, 
and the noble or wretched passions it has evoked, there must 
emerge not a mere “ Union,” but an American Republic, 
free as the imagination can desire, but ‘‘one and indi- 
visible,” solitary, and armed. The pro-slavery policy, the 
policy of gradual abolition, the “ know-nothing” or nation- 
alist policy, are all alike abandoned, and the nation is in- 
vited to abolish slavery unconditionally, and to rule the 
South if needful by force, to receive emigrants without re- 
striction either of number or privileges, to merge the 
sovereignty of all States in the sovereignty of the nation, to 
render presidents incapable of legal re-election, to carry out 
“the Monroe doctrine ” as a principle and not merely a policy, 
to make the secretaries in some form or other responsible to 
Congress, and to change the army into a caste by confining 
Promotion to soldiers who have served. It is impossible for 
the most captious intellect to mistake the meaning of these 
resolves. They are intended to carry out the idea which 
underlies the war, to change a great but very cumbrous 
Federation, with jarring interests, diverse ideas, and a feeble 

central authority, into a vast, indivisible, well-armed, constitu- 
tional republic, with a single executive, a single policy, and 
@single system of rights for all its inhabitants. The pro- 
awe are, some of them, ill-conceived or impracticable, as, 
Instance, that of the ‘ one-term Presidency,”—the only 


effect of which would be either to deprive the Republic of a good 
ruler just as he had learnt experience, or to tempt ruler and 
ruled alike to set aside the law—but this is their obvious end. 
As we have said, the freeholders can carry them all if they 
like, and the only real point for discussion is whether a plan 
so revolutionary really expresses the policy towards which 
consciously or unconsciously they now drift. 

On the whole, and with some reserves, we are inclined to 
believe that it does, more particularly with respect to the 
abolition of slavery. In all freeholders, and indeed in all 
classes whose livelihood is gained from the soil, there is apt fo 
be a quality for which our language has no accurate word, 
but which the Scotch call ‘‘ dourness,” and which predisposes 
the mind towards extreme resolves. The freeholders of the 
North have lost so much by slavery, have sacrificed so many 
sons, and paid away so much money, and have had so severe 
a fright for the greatness which excites and fires their other- 
wise torpid imaginations, that they are indisposed to make 
any terms with it at all, even to compensate those who, like 
the older families of Virginia, were made slaveholders by the 
law. They will none of it any more, in any form, and 
so they adopt the form of words which, strange to say, 
we embodied in the first Indian “ constitution,” the regulating 
Act of 1813, and declare all men free and equal without 
‘distinction of race or colour,’ “creed” being omitted as 
surplusage. That axiom, which is one of weariness as well 
as of wisdom, produced by a passionate longing to be done 
with the whole matter, as well as by a desire to repair a long 
injustice, will, we believe, be in a year or two a cardinal item 
of American policy. It may not prevent injustice, and we 
do not think it will. Precisely similar rights have not pre- 
served the Indians from injustice, and in their case the 
‘hatred of race,” as we call the prejudice which once made 
Englishmen believe that all Irishmen were cowards, is much 
milder than in that of the blacks; but it abolishes slavery, 
gives negroes the right to hold any position they can by wit, 
or force, or circumstances attain, and the best of us has no 
more. The principle that one man is by a law higher than 
human enactments made for ever inferior to another is swept 
finally away, and for the rest the negroes must win their own 
place, as the Jews of Europe under precisely similar circum- 
stances have succeeded in doing. ‘The Monroe doctrine, 
and the Monroe doctrine in iis bad form, will, we fear, 
be equally popular. Originally a protest against the Legi- 
timist reaction, which threatened to re-establish the effete 
Spanish dominion from the Mississippi to the Isthmus, Mr. Mon- 
roe’s despatch is now taken to mean that the Republic is re- 
versionary heir to the whole of North America. That notion 
of a whole continent filled with a single race, ruled through 
one set of forms, and offering a refuge to the whole of the Euro- 
pean family, excites the imagination of the American people just 
as Utopias have time and again temporarily excited ours. It is 
to them what the Darien project was a hundred and seventy 
years ago to Scotland, a dream to be driven out only by the 
pressure of irresistible and very harsh facts. Meanwhile it 
will be acceptable, as will the minor projects of forming a 
standing army and creating a military caste. People once 
filled with the notion of grandeur like to feel themselves 
strong ; and the prospect of heavy taxation, and of creating a 
military aristocracy—for in the absence of civil distinctions 
soldiers become aristocrats—no longer alarms the people of 
the North. There remains only the diminution of the 
power of the States, the most necessary and the 
most difficult of all organic reforms. Desired by the 
group of statesmen who organized the Republic, this 
change has been resisted for a century by the bulk of the 
American people, partly out of sentiment, partly because the 
States performed a function of an aristocracy, being strong 
enough to resist or impede the action of the Central Executive. 
The war, however, has transferred the sentiment from the 
State to the Union,—New Englanders, for example, who have 
fought in Virginia for the nation, caring thenceforward for 
its grandeur rather than that of Connecticut. The ex- 
clusion of the States from all foreign politics has, moreover, 
always tended this way, as the similar exclusion of 
minor States has in Germany, and when the war ends 
the popular feeling towards individual States will pro- 
bably be little stronger than that loyalty to their county 
which English country gentlemen occasionally profess. 
Then, whether the sentiment decays or not, there are strong 
political reasons for setting it aside. The war at once 
strengthened the central authority, and revealed the ex- 
treme danger of allowing States to regard themselves as 
semi-independent principalities. The majority of men in 





Kentucky can revolt if all State lines are swept away; but 
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it is essential that the minority should no longer regard them- | that the accused is guilty. He is kept in prison Ps 
selves as legally bound or justified by that majority’s will. | again and again, and perhaps confronted from time an 
Then Congress will for the future control a great army and a | with the witnesses, of whose evidence he is neverthel, 

large navy, and will be compelled to raise a very con-|in ignorance. All these attempts to entrap ps 
siderable revenue. People are certain to interest them-|him into a confession (and why should we ra 
selyes much more in the action of those who tax them | guilty man?) are perpetrated with the assent of Rar 4 
than in the discussions of those who do not, and as/the procureur, but of the chambre de la mise en “~ 
America begins a career abroad her interest in those who | fion, and we believe that we are accurate in saying anne 
guide that career must rapidly increase, local dignities | the members of that chamber is selected the judge who; 
will seem as poor as they do in England, and all the|try him. Thus, when M. Armand was placed at the bar 
Republic has of energy, or ambition, or statesmanship will | found himself in the presence of a judge who had brad. 
gravitate to the centre. The policy announced by the Fre-j| decided on his guilt. Then a strange incident occurred, 
mont Club only formulates the policy already imposed by | Rumours had been afloat that M. Armand had committed 
events, and it may, after some strife and much heartburning, | many murders, and that the soil beneath his cellar was g 
find acceptance. If it does, America will emerge from this war | of churchyard. ‘The Judge d’Instruction had actually had 
a democracy instead of a federation, with a strong and | the cellar-floor dug up, and though no bodies were found 
ambitious executive, and with a policy which is at root one of | public feeling ran high at Montpellier. Then came the ne 
conquest, but steadied by heavy taxation, by a knowledge of | that Roux on his way to court had been waylaid jm 
what war means, and by the government of statesmen | beaten that he would be unable to attend. The trial wal 
instead of mere politicians. Great governments train states- | necessity adjourned, and subsequently, in consequence of the 
men, and the rule of statesmen at Washington would be a | state of feeling at Montpellier, it was ordered to be held at 
compensation to Europe for all it has suffered and yet may | Aix. 








suffer from this war. The judge was M. Rigaud. The Procureur opened the 
case. ‘That this last officer should be anxious to convict jg 
CRIMINAL LAW.—ENGLAND v. FRANCE. right enough, and of course if he has a strong opinion of the 


T is not a little amusing when law reformers of all sorts, | prisoner’s guilt the prosecuting counsel in every country ig 
from briefless Queen’s Counsel down to popular novelists, | bound to press his evidence the more the weaker it is; but 
are always singing the praises of the systems of jurisprudence | clearly he ought to abstain scrupulously from saying a sylla. 
founded on the civil law, and pointing out to us by way of | ble which he cannot prove, and conclusions from the facts 
example how much better they manage these matters in | ought not to be stated till after the facts on which they rest, 
France, to find at this moment France in a state of excitement | The Procureur began by telling the jury that M. Armand was 
at the vices of their criminal procedure, and M. Prevost- | very rich, very haughty, very brutal, very violent, and very 
Paradol exhausting all the resources of his incomparable style | hard-hearted, and then went on to say that when enraged he 
in proving the necessity of bringing their criminal law more | ‘‘ always began at the head,” and “in that fashion had 
into conformity with ourown. The reformers of either people | wounded many persons.” ‘This last the Procureur did not 
have, however, reason on their side, for every profession has| even attempt to prove. But when M. Favre, the counsel 
a tendency to push the theory of its art to an extreme; and | for the defence, protested against this violent assumption of 
the theory of criminal trials in France and England being | the prisoner’s guilt, he was told by the judge that he “had 
entirely different, the points in which the practice of the one| xo right to criticise the speech of the Procureur-Général.” 
country is defective are precisely those in which that of the | Subsequently M. Rigaud warned M. Favre’s junior against 
other is unassailable. An examination of the trial which | making any comments on the witnesses. This would exactly 
has recently outraged the public opinion of our neighbours | please Mr. Trollope ; but even he would think his favourite 
will bring this out more clearly, perhaps, than any systematic | principle was carried to an excess if, as in this case, the wit- 
comparison of the one with the other. On the 7th of last July, | ness reflected on was the prosecutor himself. Then the 
at Montpellicr, Maurice Roux was found in the cellar of his |judge’s turn began. He examined M. Armand, who ad- 
master’s house, lying on his face, with a wound in the back of | mitted that on the night Roux was found in the cellar he 
the head, his hands tied behind his back, a cord round his neck, | went to bed at eleven and slept. The judge’s comment 
andhis feet tied together with one of his master’s handkerchiefs. | on this was, that Armand could not have a good heart. 
Removed to the hospital in an apparently dying state, he|If he had not slept, we suppose the comment would 
accused his master, M. Armand, a wealthy merchant, of|have been that his conscience would not let him. In 
attempting to murder him; but the only motive he could| the same spirit M. Rigaud allowed Roux to speak of M, 
suggest for the commission of the crime was that he had been | Armand as this wretch, this ruffian, this blackguard—told Dr, 
occasionally guilty of insolence of speech, Now, there can be | ‘l'ardieu, the great Purisian authority, when he gave evidence 
no doubt about what would have happened in England. A/| favourable to the prisoner, that other physicians, quite as 
magistrate would have taken Roux’s deposition on oath, and | honest, enlightened, and learned, did not agree with hin—told 
M. Armand would have been arrested. As there was a clear | the prisoner that in judging very badly of him, he only judged 
prima facie case, he would, even if the magistrate was dis- | ‘‘ as all the world judges of you’’—snubbed every one who 
posed to think him innocent, have been committed for trial; | spoke well of the accused—and when witnesses were called 
but, looking to the improbability of the charge, admitted to | to show Roux to be a man of dissolute and immoral life, said 
bail. But whether at large or not, he would be treated as an | they must not judge the lives of coachmen by their own. 
innocent man until his trial, when the jury would decide | In spite of all, however, the jury would not convict. The 
upon his guilt or innocence. In this case the defect of| strongest medical evidence was given to show that Roux’s 
our system would have been that Roux, being a poor | symptoms and the marvellous celerity of his recovery were 
man, the case for the prosecution would have been left | only consistent with a simulated insensibility, and witnesses 
to take its chance. The witnesses examined before the | actually demonstrated in open court that he might have tied 
magistrates would be examined again, but no fresh evidence | his hands behind his back himself in the way in which they 
would be even sought for. M. Armand, on the other| weretied. Moreover, it seems strange that a man should murder 
hand, being rich, would, of course, enjoy every advantage | his servant for a few insolent words, or should leave the body 
that money could procure, the most astute andeloquent counsel, | for the maid-servant to discover the next time she went 
and Montpellier would have been ransacked for evidence on|to the cellar. And if it is rare in this country to gratify 
his behalf. It is, of course, obvious that if Roux had been|a grudge by bringing a false accusation, in the 
rich, and Armand poor, the advantage would have been the|it is the very commonest form of revenge,—and Roux, 
other way. Thus the event of the trial to a great extent|/even as it is, has succeeded in obtaining large civil 
depends on the means of the litigants. ‘he French system | damages from his wealthy master. On the other hand, 
is quite different. An official, the Judge d’Instruction, sends | the false alibi is a most suspicious circumstance—though im 
for the accused and examines him. ‘Then he examines every- | France, where the accused is questioned, it is far more likely 
body who can throw any light on the matter, makes up his/| than in England to be the result of fear depriving a man of 
mind who is the criminal, and throws him into prison. We | all dignity of feeling as well as of his presence of mind. So 
are bound, however, to say that M. Armand has only himself | also the waylaying of Roux on his way to the court at Mont- 
to thank if the Judge d’Instruction formed a strong opinion | pellier can hardly, one would think, have been simulated by 
against him, for he was insane enough to set up a false alib/, | Roux, as was contended at the trial; but then this was no evl- 
and in every country if an accused person gives a clearly false | dence against M. Armand, as he was not proved to have been 
account of his conduct it is regarded as evidence of guilt. | in any way connected with it. On the whole, the conclusion 
Now commences the real difference between the spirit of the | would seem to be that there were ample grounds for putting 
French law and our own. From this moment the theory is} M. Armand on his trial, but that he succeeded in establishing 
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in spite of his own imprudence. Not so, how- 
thought M. Rigaud, for the next day, when Roux’s civil 
pode for ‘damages came on for trial, he declared that though 
a sendict of the jury proved that Armand did not wilfully 
- riminally wound Roux, yet that he remained convinced 
rs Armand had tnadvertently wounded him, and must, there- 
- pay him g00/. We fear M. Roux will be wanting to be 
ain. 
Wvocid be most unjust to believe that the conduct of M. 
‘saad has been a fair specimen of that of French judges. 
The indignation of Frenchmen proves the contrary. But it 
may serve as a warning to us not to be in too great a hurry 
to abandon our own theory—the litigious theory as it is called 
_of criminal procedure. In our courts prosecutions are often 
t up in a rather slovenly way, and a witness occasionally 
rather unfairly mauled. But the first of these evils 
‘cht be remedied by a little more liberality in the allowance 
to the clerk of the magistrates for prosecuting where the in- 
‘ured person either cannot or will not ; and the second may be 
under, as indeed it is, by firmness in the judges. Mean- 
while, we at least have fair play—the prosecuting counsel 
admits the possibility of the prisoner's innocence, his guilt is 
decided on by the jury, and the judge sees that the question 
which they have to try is fuirly submitted to them. The 
French theory is a far loftier one. ‘‘ Authority" does not sit 
languidly by, holding the scales of justice—it singles out the 
malefactor and provides for his punishment. At the trial 
“guthority” is not investigating the facts to see whether the 
accused is guilty, but making his guilt manifest to man- 
kind in the persons of the jury. Judge, procureur, and 
juge-d instruction (who figures as a witness) are all in a 
league—animated by a common purpose—determined to 
show that they have not blundered in selecting the culprit 
—and in accordance with that unhappy bureaucratic system 
which makes the magistracy a separate profession from that 
of advocacy, secing in every acquittal an obstacle to their own 
professional promotion. While men remain men, French 
trials will not be fairly conducted, and the jary will remain 
an inconvenient innovation, an excrescence on the fair visage of 
their system. Our theory is not a lofty one, but it is adapted 
to the frailties of human nature, and its spirit is essentially the 
spirit of justice. ‘The foreign or inquisitorial theory is the 
delight of jurists, but unhappily it needs to be administered 
by beings who donot share the weaknesses of man. 
On the other hand, let us recognize that the French system 


pis innocence 


_ secures, if not fair play, yet what Frenchmen above all things 


demand, equality. The wealthy M. Armand is treated like 
the poorest peasant. His money cannot even liberate him on 
bail. The cause of Roux is pressed as fiercely as that of the 
most wealthy and malevolent of English prosecutors. In 
England sometimes, when the culprit is from the higher 
classes, as in the case of Townley, the lameness of justice 
becomes terribly apparent. ; 
Neither does this trial at Aix prove anything as to the pro- 
priety of examining the prisoner. To refuse to do so is to shut 
out one source of knowledge. The power may be abused, no 
doubt, but in this country the notion of fair play, which is the 
leading notion of our criminal jurisprudence, would tend to 
prevent it, and the examination would naturally be entrusted to 
the prosecuting counsel, who would be at once checked in any 
impropriety by the judge. In France the judge must examine 
because he examines all the witnesses, and is, in fact, the pro- 
secutor. He is ‘‘ authority’ making manifest the prisoner’s 
guilt. How the system works let this trial show, where Roux 
escaped all cross-examination, an ordeal which would not im- 
probably have made his untruthfulness manifest, while on the 
other hand the demeanour of the prisoner under a regular 
brow-beating cross-examination from the judge told powerfully 
in his favour. 
The animus of M. Rigaud—if that were of much import- 
ance—is proved still more conclusively by the award of 800. 
damages to Roux. There are cases in which such an award 
is reasonable enough. A man wounds another with a pistol. 
It is not denied that he fired the shot, but he contends that 
it was a mere accident. He is acquitted of the criminal 
charge of attempting to murder or wound, but he may very 





Well have shown such excessive negligence as to make it quite 
right that he should compensate the wounded man. But in 
this case negligence is an absurd theory. You cannot tie a 
man’s legs together, put a rope round his neck, and tie his 
hands behind his back inadvertently. It is true, no doubt, 
that in all systems of jurisprudence the verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty” 
only establishes the absence of criminal intention, but that 
surely must include the truth of every fact necessary to nega- 


tive the criminality. Lither the jury must be supposed to ; Stronger than the disrepute brought on the practice by its 





have arrived at a ridiculous conclusion, or else M. Rigaud. 
It will be for the Court of Cassation to decide whether a 
judge is or is not entitled to assume the ineptitude of a jury, 
and if he is, whether the facts justified him in doing so in 
this particular case. By way of crowning the bizarre inci- 
dents of this singular trial, the populace of Aix are giving M. 
Armund an ovation, and the populace of Montpellier are 
ill-treating the witnesses on his behalf and destroying his 
ree. The rioters should pray that they may be tried by 
. Rigaud. 








ROUGE AND PEARL POWDER. 
N odd little book has fallen in our way suggesting a curious 
difficulty in our modern social ethics. The work, or rather 
pamphlet, calls itself a hand-book for ladies’ maids, but is really, we 
suspect, intended for a very different class,—for the factory girls, 
and servant girls, and girls in the country whose passion it is to 
look like ladies, and who do not quite know how. Dress they feel 
does not efface the difference of caste, and they would like to go a step 
farther, and this book is sold at a shilling in order to teach them 
the way. At least it is not very probable that wives of the class 
which keeps personal attendants would either suffer from the more 
vulgar forms of skin disease, or corsult their servants about them. 
if they did. Supposing the book intended for the classes we have 
mentioned its teaching is not a little curious. The compiler, who 
says he is much indebted to some French original, is apparently 
honest enough, really understands the virtue of clean water and 
plenty of it, and has acquired some distant idea of the value of 
strong rough towelling. We might take him for an apothecary - 
but that he seems to be afflicted with a sort of ladies’-maid cbn- 
science, and to feel a necessity for apologizing for some of his own 
recipes. He expatiates upon the advantages of different methods 
of dressing the hair with a gusto which suggests the perfumer, and 
is positively subtle in the distinctions he draws between “ Bertha’s 
plaits” and the “style Marie Antoinette,” the “‘ Alexandra” and 
“Solferino” clustering, the “ trellis coiffure’? and a marvellous 
arrangement which, as he says, “ suits only a very marked style 
of countenance,” and ‘would injure a very open face,” and 
which is called the “ Charlemagne.” He is placidly cheerful about 
the removal of wrinkles by a nasty process of “ filling in” with 
a mixture of white wax, spermaceti, rosewater, and “ balm of 
Tolu,” and gives without preface or comment a recipe for remov- 
ing freckles, which, we venture to say, by the way, is entirely 
delusive ; but he is distressed at the application of beer to the hair, 
a practice which, he says, is very common and very dirty, and 
is positively vexed with himself for suggesting the best kinds of 
rouge and pearl powder. He is careful to premise that health is 
the best cosmetic, and that cold water clears the skin better than 
any preparation, and is extremely anxious that cosmetics should 
be used only during the day. His “ patrons,” he fears, may sleep 
in them, and that will injure their “ transpiration.” He even warns 
all readers that the use of “ pearl white” may lead to paralysis, as 
its basis is white lead; but, having satisfied his conscience by these 
remarks, he proceeds to give all the receipts, including the dan- 
gerous one, with most painstaking minuteness. As a further 
salvo, however, he places in front of his long list a prepara- 
tion which he declares to be absolutely safe, and which we 
quote for the final line, a delicious specimen of would-be artistic 
reasoning. ‘One of the safest plans for colouring the cheeks, 
and which is effected without either deadening the skin or 
impeding the necessary transpiration, is to take a fragment of 
bright crimson silk, and having dipped it in strong spirits of wine, 
to rub it over the cheeks till a moderate tint is apparent on the 
skin. ‘The great value of this complexion-aid is its transparency, 
fot it admits of the increase of colour by the natural mode of 
blushing.” , 

Clearly the writer believes that though a decoction of ribbon 
is justifiable, and rouge and pearl powder are used, and perhaps 
must be used, by people of every grade, there is something a little 
wrong in using them, something which though not exactly wicked 
has a flavour of immorality about it, and requires defence or 
apology. Middle-class society, in Europe at least, pretty much 
agrees with him, and though it buys cosmetics every day, and 
uses them every night, thiuks it necessary to deny their propriety, 
and blame under its breath the people who visibly employ them. 
There is a dislike of “paint” in all European nations, more 
especially among the lower classes, which seems as strong as an 
instinct, and the presumption in favour of instincts is almost 
always great. Yet it is very hard to prove that there is any moral 
or social reason against the use of cosmetics, or any reason at all 
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prevalence among the disreputable classes of society. Why 
should a woman who may wear purchased hair without 
reproach, or fill up gaps in her teeth, or use almost any con- 
csivable device in the way of dress, be ashamed to admit that 
she brightens the colour on her cheek or smooths an otherwise 
furrowed forehead? Yet there is no doubt that she is ashamed, and 
as little that the feeling is not altogether conventional. It is not 
because of the injury to health, for though men may one day learn 
to consider the habitual disregard of sanitary laws as a crime ap- 
proaching to suicide, opinion has not yet been cultivated up to that 
point of refinement or precaution. Nor is it because of the 
physical nastiness of all these modes of adornment, for the recipe 
we have given is not nasty, and those who use it would be just as 
ashamed of acknowledging its use as of discussing the merits of 
their pearl powder. Nor does it spring from the idea suggested by 
the handbook which has been the occasion of these remarks that 
cosmeticsare “ unfashionable,” for they are fashionable orotherwise by 
fits and starts, while the discredit attached to their use is permanent 
—has hardly varied even in intensity since the days of Charles 
the First. ‘The only apparent reason for a condemnation so excep- 
tional is that cosmetics are deceits, that they involve an acted false- 
hood, and ought, therefore, to be avoided as strictly as any other lie. 
That rule, however, sound enough in itself, is rather capriciously ap- 
plied, for nobody objects to a wig, though a gentle ridicule attaches to 
its concealment, and people talk readily about false teeth, even when 
they are employed for “deception,” and not simply to preserve the 
health. Nobody either rebukes devices in dress which involve 
far more of deceit, thinks of condemning tight lacing except as a 
stupid practice, or feels morally indignant because tailors and 
milliners alike know the use and abuse of padding. Nor can the 
feeling spring from an old religious belief, a relic of Catholic 
teaching and Puritan opinion, for the old divines blamed extra- 
vagant shapes for the hair, and low dresses, and vanity generally, 
quite as bitterly as they condemned rouge; yet all their rules on 
these points are broken without a thought of shame. Yet there 
must be a principle somewhere at the bottom of this, as of every 
other prejudice, and the unconscious feeling of society seems to 
be something like this :—All men and women are bound to conceal 
any deformity, and have a right to look as well as they can, provided 
they keep within the law which tacitly enforces honesty even upon 
the toilette. Everybody has a right to glass eyes, for an empty 
socket gives pain, or to conceal baldness, because baldness in some 
men and all women is a deformity, and deformities are unpleasant, 
and unpleasant things are never to be paraded. Everybody has a 
right also to-day to wear false hair, because everybody knows that 
with existing coiffures there must be falsity, and so there is no 
deception. So there exists a claim to supply a wanting tooth, for 
that does but maintain the appearance nature had originally given. 
But no one has a right to add a totally new quality, to assert, as it 
‘were, a beauty which nature had not given, and for a man to wear 
stays, or a brunette pearl powder, is equally objectionable, the 
covering in both cases involving the social guilt of deception, and 
in a greater or less degree the moral guilt of falsehood. Nobody 
objects to an actress wearing rouge, because all actresses wear it, 
and there is no deception, but worn in a room it involves a false- 
hood both as to appearance and to age. 

It is a weak explanation that, when all is said, but it is the only 
one which meets the visible ethical difficulty. Men of the modern 
school all reject the old notion of mortifying personal vanity, they 
all admit that it is the business of women to look as well as ever 
they can, and yet they all instinctively feel that even if pearl 
powder makes them look better pearl powder ought not to be worn. 
Even a hairdresser writing for Jadies’ maids on the art of suppressing 
pimples, and therefore in the position which best allowsa cynical 
regard for his “art,” and his art only, still acknowledges that the 
instinct somehow worries his mind. Why? 





THE VOLUNTEERS AT FARLEY HEATH. 

HE efficiency of our volunteer force has scarcely ever 
been more thoroughly displayed than on the field-day at 
Farley Heath. A place better adapted for the purpose could not 
have been found anywhere between the Bristol Channel and the 
Straits of Dover. While all England has become a huge factory or 
a vast garden, dotted with mansions, farms, and cottages, ages and 
ages have not changed the aspect of that curious piece of ground in 
the broad and ever shadowy Weald of Surrey which the natives 
call Farley Heath, or, to express its colour, Black Heath. It is 
a spot exactly the same, as far as is known, at the present moment, 
as it was nineteen centuries ago when Julius Cesar halted here 
with his legions. Having landed near Deal, 54 B.C., Cesar 


which stretch, through Kent and Surrey into Hante, wate): 
Cassivelaunus and his charioteers, and trying to pass an 
across the Tamesis. At Farley Heath, forming a convenient aj 
sheltered valley near the ridge of the hills, the legions 
awhile from the fatigues of war, building themselves a nili 
stronghold still called the Old Camp. Across the 
thrown up by Roman warriors our agile volunteers ho 
Easter Monday, knocking branches off the hardy yew trea olde 
than Julius Cesar and his legions. The Old Camp seems t 
have grown in the Roman time into a small town, which vu 
subsequently destroyed by the Danes. After that, the whole 
country for miles around sank into eternal rest, Wrapped ig 
its black shroud of furze and heather. A few littery, sleepy old 
farmhouses here and there, peopled by light-haired, blue-eyed mn 
and women, in dresses a century old, scarcely brought life into this 
old-world existence. Even the great revolutionizer of modern 
society, the iron highroad, traversed by the steam engine, wag 
unable to change the aspect of the heathery regions. A aij 
station set up at Chilworth, on the borders of Farley Heath, served 
but to indicate the utter desolation of the place. It was a brisk 
day when three passengers entered the train at Chilworth, and 
probably five would have driven the station-master mad. Certaj 

it was a bright idea to throw the volunteer force of the metropolis 
and adjoining counties upon this ancient ground, bringing rifled 
guns and twenty-four pounders into immediate contact with od 
mother earth as left by Julius Caasar and the Norse sea kings. 

To get on to the Black Heath from either the railway or thy 
nearest civilized place, the town of Guildford, was an achievement 
tasking not a little the pluck and endurance of the volunteers, par. 
ticularly the artillery force. The Romans, though they left the 
remains of their camp, left no road to it; and none of their sup. 
cessors on the Heath thought it worth while to make one. What 
there are of thoroughfares so-called, consist mainly of two or three 
deep ruts in the clayey soil, about a couple of yards broad, and 
looking like the dried-up beds of little mountain streams. Up these 
ruts the volunteers and the volunteer guns had to make their way 
as best they could; now over big stones and stumps of trees, and 
again through loose sand some feet deep, with which, by the wise 
foresight of the natives, the ‘‘ roads” had been improved for the 
occasion. ‘To carry, partly by horses, but more upon brawny arms 
and stout shoulders, a score of heavy 18 and 24-pounder guns into 
these fastnesses, was no easy task; but the volunteers did it, and 
did it, too, in less than four hours. Soon after eleven in the 
morning the whole of the eighteen thousand volunteers with their 
guns had found their way to the Black Heath, and commenced 
ranging themselves in order of battle. The view at this moment 
was strikingly beautiful. A vast expanse of dark brown heather 
and yellow furze just rushing into bloom, dotted by the many- 
coloured uniforms of the volunteer army running in straight lines 
like the stripes of a Scotch plaid, and intermingled with the gay 
dresses of numerous Amazons, the shining ‘‘ round frocks” of the 
rural population, and the sombre hues of some twenty thousand 
cockney spectators; and all around this picture an amphitheatre of 
hills as glorious to look upon as any landscape of the sunny south. 
The sun itself, it is true, was not visible; but the air was clear and 
bracing, allowing a distinct view of the country far away in all 
directions, the old Chapel of St. Martha-on-the-Hill, some three or 
four miles distant, standing out as clear and sharp as if part 
and parcel of the Black Heath. St. Martha formed the landmark 
of the volunteers all day long, a not unworthy patron saint 
of the sham field of battle. In the time of other more real battles 
during the wars of the White and Red Roses, St. Martha stood not 
less conspicuous, for, according to Bishop Waynflete’s register, 
‘‘ forty days’ indulgence were granted to such as should resort to 
this chapel on account of devotion, prayer, pilgrimage, or offering, 
and should there say Paternoster, the Angel's Salutation, and 
Apostles’ Creed.” 

The volunteers had not been on the heath more than half aa 
hour when the booming of some heavy guns in the. distance 
announced that the mimic battle was about to begin. ‘The eigh- 
teen thousand were divided iuto two corps d’armée, of nearly equal 
strength, the first division, commanded by Major-General D. 
Russell, forming the defending, and the second, under Majot- 
General R. Rumley, the attacking force. It was from the southers 
slope of the heath, representing the coast of “ Albion perfide,” that 
the assailants marched upon the defenders of the country, who had 
taken their stand upon the high ground of the heath, in long cot 
cave line, flanked by batteries on each side. ‘The action oom 
menced, in military scientific manner, by the advance of the skir- 
mishers of the second division, who, creeping along under the covet 





cautiously advanced near the summit of the range of chalk hills 


of the woods, opened a brisk fire upon the defending force. ‘This 
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ied to by an equally brisk delivery of shots, awakening 
rabbits all over the Black Heath, and reverberating in long 
pair among the St. Martha and other hills in the distance. 
effect of this mutual expenditure of gunpowder being held 
doubtfal, the attacking force now divided itself into two bodies, 
the first, some four thousand strong, marching straight upon the 
defenders of the field, and the second, numbering about five thou- 
making a flank march, so as to attack the extreme 
of General Russell’s army. The latter thereupon had 


was 


Ped about, in order to meet this double attack with 
the combined force of their infantry and artillery. This 


gas the most interesting part of the day's manceuvres, but 
was, however, witnessed by but very few spectators, a drizzling 
rain, made more unpleasant by a sharp north-west wind, driving 
the great majority of civilians from the field of battle, and 
into the shelter of some rickety erections on the northern part of the 
heath, looking like gipsy waggons put upon clothes-props, and 
dignified by the title of the Grand Stand. On the volunteers the 
rain had, as we witnessed with great satisfaction, not the least 
effect. A very few officers only thought fit to seek the protection 
of waterproof overcoats; but the overwhelming majority of men 
were skin-proof against wind and rain, and almost seemed to enjoy 
the storm of the elements. Kneeling or squatting on the damp 
ground, the skirmishers fired their rifles with as much precision as 
gid soldiers born and bred on the battle-field. The hourly in- 
creasing ardour with which the whole of the forces, attacking and 
defending, took part in the sham contest was most remarkable. 
At the beginning of the battle the firing was rather irregular and 
uncertain; but the ring of the clicking rifles grew clearer and 
stronger with every successive movement, until at last it was pre- 
cision itself, All this notwithstanding the inclement weather, and, 
more trying still, the almost dangerous unevenness of the ground. 
{t was the latter feature which gave real importance to the 
yolunteer field-day, stamping it as a performance which would 
have done honour to the best-trained regular soldiers. Perhaps 
such another surface as that of the Black Heath of Farley is not to be 
found all over the kingdom. Whether the Romans made them, or 
the rabbits, there are holes and pitfalls of extruordinary size and 
depth scattered all over the ground, partly dry, partly filled with 
water, and partly overgrown with furze, brambles, and bushes. It 
is difficult for a single pedestrian to pick his way along these leg- 
traps without risk ; and the danger is, of course, a thousandfold in- 
creased in the case of serried rows of men marching onward, heavily 
laden, in close order, and often shoulder to shoulder. Nevertheless 
the field-day produced no accidents worth speaking of, a fact which 
¢an be explained only by the superior intelligence and agility, so to 
sayelasticity, of volunteer soldiers. ‘The Dutch, as is generally known, 
are great skaters, and with them it is a well ascertained truth that 
in learning the art of skipping along on thin slides, the children of 
the poor are more given to tumble on their backs than those of the 
rich. The latter balance better; balance, it seems, instinctively, 
whether they are stout or lean, tall or little. It is a balancing with 
which evidently the brain has something todo. We thought so 
when we saw half a dozen country bumpkins stumble into an ugly 
hole—a pitfall over which, a few minutes before, some companies of 
metropolitan riflemen had marched triumphantly, without so much 
48 opening their ranks. 

The predestined result of the sham-fight was that the second, or 
attacking division, of the volunteer army outflanked the first, com- 
pelling General Russell's troops to fall back towards the northern 
part of the heath, marked, or rather disfigured, by the rickety 
wooden structure called the Grand Strand. ‘The retreat was 
effected, it is unnecessary to say, in the most orderly manner, 
in strict accordance with the rules of military strategy. A 
tremendous artillery duel was kept up all the while, enveloping the 
whole ground in smoke, through which the fires of the belching 
ordnance flashed as the sun through a London fog. It was “very 
much like real battle,” as a Scotch gentleman observed, who 
with great pluck enjoyed a ramble right through the cross fire of 
the contending armies, undaunted by the recollection of dismal 








stories about flying ramrods lodging inconveniently in the back 
of peaceful civilians. Seen right in front, it was impossible to 
Witness anything more soldierlike than the way in which the 
Volunteer battalions marched across the uneven ground of Farley 
Heath, the precision with which they fired their volleys, and the 
evident zeal and earnestness displayed in every act and evolution 
on the sham field of battle. Then came the last act of the military 
drama, in which the skirmishers were drawn in on both sides, and 
the two opposing forces marched against each other in long serried 
lines, infantry in the front and artillery behind. The scene was 
88 impressive as any spectacle of the kind witnessed on the Champ 














de Mars or at Aldershot. Notwithstanding the very uneven 
ground, the long lines ran as straight as if formed by the rule, and 
the peals of thunder from cannon and rifles rang forth like the 
regular din and tumult of working steam-engines. The re- 
semblance of the volunteer gathering to that most wonderful 
as well as most destructive of human agencies, a powerfully organ- 
ized regular army on the field of battle, was altogether very 
striking. It was the more so as the great difficulties of the ground, 
combined with the hardships of storm and pelting rain, brought 
out the whole pluck, discipline, and power of endurance of the 
volunteer troops. Next to fighting a real battle, nothing could 
have been devised of a more effectual nature for testing the actual 
strength and organization of the movement than this field day on 
Farley Heath. 

The excellent adaptation, no less than fine physical conformation, 
of the heath for serious volunteer displays was strikingly shown on 
Monday by the absence of any and all the metropolitan “ roughs.” 
The spectators on the Black Heath, comparatively few in number, 
consisted entirely of two classes, the well-behaved sight-seers of 
the London middle classes, and the farming population of the 
Wealdof Surrey and surrounding districts. It was curious to notice 
how very little the great majority of these lookers-on seemed to en- 
joy the day’s proceedings. ‘They crouched apathetically and almost 
listlessly in and around the enclosure of the Grand Stand, apparently 
given up to the great objects of sucking oranges, cracking nuts, 
and consuming unlimited quantities of beer and sandwiches. Of the 
sham fight they saw nothing, and could not possibly see anything, 
except some distant movements of dark bodies, marked by long 
streaks of smoke across the southern boundaries of the heath. 
The rain and cold wind, of course, had something to do in driving 
the poor holiday-makers under the shelter of fluttering canvass 
and a legion of umbrellas ; but the crowds otherwise seemed to take 
the matter very philosophically. With true British stoicism they 
stood their ground ; having once made up their mind to spend the 
Easter Monday on Farley Heath, they carried out their plan with 
great determination, taking refuge from the storm of the elements 
in eating and drinking. It was only towards the end of the day's 
proceedings that something like impatience showed itself in the 
behaviour of the multitude. A review, or marching-past of the 
volunteers before the commander-in-chief, Lieutenant-General 
Pennefather, stood in the official programme, and this the spectators 
seemed determined to witness, in compensation for five hours’ 
waiting on the damp ground. Accordingly, when the battle was 
over, and the battalions had fired their last shots into the air; when 
friends and foes gathered on the field in brotherly union, and 
even the straggling musicians, who all day long had wandered 
around the heath like gipsies or lost dogs, were ranged into some- 
thing like order, there took place a great and general rush towards 
the elevation in front of the Grand Stand, on which the staff and 
chief officers of the volunteer army had taken up a position. Inan 
instant General Pennefather, with all his brilliant aide-de-camps, 
found himself surrounded by a dense mass of human beings, wedged 
in on all sides by long rews of coaches, waggons, booths, horses, 
dogs, and costermongers’ carts. Retreat was impossible ; advance 
equally so; and nothing remained for the kind old general but to 
sit it out on horseback in the midst of his civilian admirers. 
But the people, who as yet had seen nothing, were so eager 
to feast their eyes at last on something more than furze and 
heather that they blocked up even the road along which the 
troops were to pass before the commander-in-chief. ‘The natural 
consequence was that the proposed review ended in a general 
scamper from the field, The best regiments attempted a sort of 
marching-past sideways, but with no particular success save 
that of getting the little drammer-boys under the wheels of 
the carts and caravans. ‘This failure of cherished expectations 
caused probably some grief to many a fair looker-on ; but there 
is little doubt that it was good on the whole. It is labour and not 
display which makes men as well as soldiers, and the less of parades 
and the more of field-days our volunteers can have the better it 
will be for them. ‘That which makes the rough black heath of 
Farley, in our opinion, so perfect a place for the young force is 
that exercise on it is so difficult ; that pluck, alacrity, and circum- 
spection are so greatly needed on the spot to keep from thorns and 
pitfalls; and that so little is to be had there of the Hyde Park 
element of mere show. ‘The old cry of detractors, still frequently 
heard, that the mainspring of the volunteer organization is a 
“ tailor’s movement,” will be silenced utterly and for ever by a 
repetition of such meetings as that on Monday, on broken ground, 
in rain and wind, without music, and perfumed handkerchiefs, and 
the hurrahs of the sweet mob. Such gatherings, more than almost 
anything else, will enable our volunteers to meet # real as well as & 
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sham enemy “ from the coast,” and to put into practice the motto 
of the soldiers of the nation, “ Defence, not Defiance.” 





THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF PARIS. 
LIE peculiar importance which attaches to the ouvrier element 
T in the world of French politics is so self-evident as to 
need no commentary. Paris is still what it has been, the seat and 
organ of that feverish and fitful action which seems inseparable 
from the character of French revolution, while everything tends 
to prove that this action, far from passing out of the hands of 
those sections who imparted so marked a type to its last 
outburst in 1848, will on its next appearance again bear the 
impress of the same democratic origin. The Paris workmen, like 
the rest of France, have had their period of sleep, but like it also 
are reviving—a fact which they have unmistikeably established 
by the part they have taken in the elections. When France will 
one2 more see burst over her one of those political squalls of 
terrific violence, which periodically have shaken without destroying 
her no man can tell, but whenever it does come—and come it 
will—then its coming will be unavoidably attended with a return 
of all those democratic and social questions, which are indissolubly 
connected with revolutions, which are the outflow of truly popular 
instincts. How mightily the speedy collapse of the movement of 
1848 was due to the economical fallacies of its chief promoters, 
and to the absolute impossibility of putting their fanciful theories 
into practice, is sufficiently known. It cannot but be a matter of 
interest to inquire how far that contact with the realities of life, 
which then so roughly dispelled the confidence of many in their 
power to set agoing a society on the model of Phalansterian sym- 
metry, may have likewise tended to familiarize with sounder views 
any considersble section of that very formidable political body, in the 
event of revolution, the Paris workmen. It is, therefore, gratifying 
to know, that there exist at present in Paris workmen’s associations, 
which may in many respects be looked upon as the very type of 
what is excellent in the co-operative principle, and which, besides, 
have the inestimable advantage of being able to point to the 
practical evidence of their having successfully overcome the greatest 
possible amount of artificially heaped-up difficulties. During a 
recent visit to Paris we have had an opportunity of inspecting most 
of these associations, an1l we purpose here to give a succinct 
account of the conditions in which the co-operative system now 
stands in France. 

It is in France that the co-operative idea first took shape. 
On the 10th September, 1831, some few poor furniture-makers 
signed a deed of co-operative partnership, the terms of which 
had been decided upon in long conferences with some of the 
most distinguished amongst those, often mistaken, but gener- 
ously minded men, whose philanthropic theories have imparted 
a marked feature to that period of French history. In 
deference to the regenerative aspirations of these thinkers, the 
association was by its founders meant finally to embody 
the whole trade, the conception of the new organization 
of labour being, that each branch of industry should become in 
the end monopolized within a co-operative guild of freely united 
workmen. With this view a yearly quota of the profits was by 
the rules set aside to be sunk in perpetuity as a fund, on which no 
associate could ever have any individual claim, and which, by 
unlimited accumulation, was meant in the end to attain propor- 
tions that would enable the association almost necessarily to 
absorb the whole business of its trade. This ambitious conception 
of the association, as an absorbing incorporation, is the feature 
which distinguishes all the French associations of what may be 
called the first epoch, ending in 1848. The error was the natural 
error of minds soaring wildly on the wings of high-flown aspirations. 
Success did not attend these early efforts; and ofthe dozen or so of 
associations started before 1848 one alone still flourishes, that of 
the Goldsmiths, founded in 1834, an association well worthy the 
attention of all who care for co-opafative societies ; for it is the 
oldest in existence, and owes its having sufwived its fellows entirely 
to the eminent character of its members. These men really are 
the very type of high-minded and moral intelligence. Deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the immense importance of practically 
demonstrating the feasibility of their industrial principles, these 
goldsmiths have felt themselves to be invested with a kind of 
apostleship, and the duty of giving an example to others. Complete 
success has crowned their exertions. Few in numbers (they are 
little over a dozen), the co-operative goldsmiths are flourishing in 
every respect, and among their members are men whohave conspicu- 
ously identified themselves with whatever has been done or attempted 
to elevate the moral condition of the Paris workmen. The highest 


| operatives. It should be mentioned that, although the members har 
| become thoroughly converted from the fallacy of attempting Perec: 
| press whole trades within the pale of an association, they have, br 
| theless, not abrogated the original obligation to set apart a yeuiy 
sum. Should the association dissolve itself, then, in virtue of the om 
| tract on the part of each associate never toclaim a right to . 
ticipate in the accumulated fund, it has been resolved that this 
money shall be made over to any new goldsmiths’ associat: 
which should constitute itself within two months after the Cessation 
of the former, and comprise one half plus one of its members: but 
if no such new association be formed within that time, then the 
money is to be given to the municipal authorities to be expended 
by them on works of charity. 

The year 1848 inaugurated a new epoch for the workmen's asso. 
ciations, the termination of which second period we would place 
in the summer of 1863. ‘The former was the period of infant 
insignificance, but here we enter upon the burst of youthful vigour 
marked with all the vicissitudes and manifold experiences which 
naturally throng this section of time. ‘lo dwell on all the Points 
of interest presented by the associations which sprang to life 
under the impulse of the Revolution of 1848 would demand g 
volume. We must confine ourselves to indicating merely such ag 
had a permanent bearing upon the character and condition of C0. 
operative labour in France. It will surpris2 no one to learn that 
of the mushroom heap of associations which started up in the first 
flood of 1848, composed of members without selection and framed 
on rules generally ill-considered, often most whimsical, very 
few indeed contrived to flourish, in spite of the three millions of 
francs granted in aid by the country. In January, 1863, M. Baluzg 
estimated at only sixteen the surviving associations which dated 
their birth from this second period, and of these only one, that of 
House Painters, was of a date posterior to the coup d'état—an event, 
which proved fatal to the action of the workmen, and exposed the 
co-operative societies for a series of years to an ordeal out of which 
to have come with success carries with it demonstration of sound 
constitution. Now the first point which strikes one on inquiry 
into the organization of these associations is the wholesome 
influence which experience has exerted upon the member, 
Reared for the most part in the ideas of political economy 
which gave their complexion to the vagaries of 1848, these 
men, truly sturdy and intelligent veterans, who with undauntef 
resolution fought their fight with nothing but their spirit fora 
weapon against the whole power of an arbitrary police, bit by bit have 
eliminated what was fallacious in their original conceptions. The 
notion of incorporating trades in one society, and the fanciful pro- 
visions which, dictated by communistic views and aspirations, were 
introduced in the first regulations, have been utterly dropped and 
modified. No study can be more instructive than that of the 
noiseless and gradual transformations which these obscure associa- 
tions huve decreed for themselves, under the guiding hand of 
practical experience. Unfortunately we have space but just to 
draw attention to them. 

Of these sixteen associations two alone participated in the State 
subsidy voted in 1848, one of Furniture-makers and one of File- 
makers. ‘hese are the sole surviving results of that hasty scheme. 
The file-makers were started by a loan of 10,000f. at three per cent., 
which in 1856 they paid back ; when liberated from Government 
supervision they reconstituted themselves on their present footing. 
‘The capital of the association is not limited to a sum. It can 
accumulate to any amount out of the profits which, after allotment: 
to each associate on the scale of the wages he has earned in the 
year, are not paid down, but are capitalized for him in the concern 
at four per cent. At present the capital amounts to 100,000, 
the average profits on each man’s wages being forty-three per cent., 
and the present number of associates being eighteen. The 
furniture-makers have likewise discharged their debt to the 
State, and their capital is now about 25,000f., shared amongst 
twenty associates. More instructive, however, is the career 
of those associations that from the first struggled into ex- 
istence without any helping hand being extended to them. 
Of these we would point out as especially worthy of 
observation the chairmakers, the carriage-builders, the last- 
makers, the masons, and the spectaclemakers. The Chairmakers” 
Association was founded in 1848 by eighteen artizans who 
had scraped together 315 francs. The association enjoyed great 
popularity at the time; its infancy was watched over by some of 
the leading Socialists of the day, and its members rapidly grew to 
the number of 104. But evil times came after the coup d'état, and 
with evil times the stuff of men showed itself. Many of those who 
had joined in the tide of favouring circumstances now fell away, 





respect is due to the noble nature and practical sagacity of these 


and in falling away carried with them their contribution to the 
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on capital. These calls for repayment embarrassed the | 
yar terribly, and a season came when distress hung heavily | 
nea knot of stout-hearted men, who unflinchingly persisted | 
= ” a he darkness of the times. Their courage has been re- 
" = The present condition of the association is promising, its 
hee 59,000 francs, with nineteen associates and an in- 
a business, especially of exportation to South America. 
ows now five candidates for admission, which requires two 
ar noviciate—a regulation, we believe, of singular severity. 
ed are paid by piecework, but the profits are divided according 
spe number of days spent at labour,—a piece of communistic 
doctrine, on the principle of compensating the weak and unskilled 
artizan for the greater number of hours he requires to get through 
his task. But the most curious point in connection with the 
association, is the triumph it has succeeded in winning for its 
credit, over the notorious unwillingness of the French people to 
familiarize itself with a system of private paper currency. Notes 
of from 50 centimes to one franc are issued in payment of 
wages to the workmen employed by the association, and these 
notes are freely current as good coin amongst all the little shop- 
keepers of the quarter, who exchange them at the offices of the 
association against discountable bills at three months’ date. These 
notes were first issued with the view of keeping the workmen from 
straying to distant drinking-shops, their currency being necessarily 
restricted to the immediate neighbourhood of the society. The 
Carriage-builders are the only other association that has succeeded 
in securing the same kind of credit for itself. ‘The Lastmakers 
Association owes its origin to four workmen, whose poverty was so 
great that they began operations with the sum of two francs. At 
present the members are twenty-seven, and last year’s division of 
fits was at the rate of 21 francs 91 centimes per cent. on the 
capital of 35,000 francs. There are some peculiarities in the ex- 
isting regulations. Each member's contribution to the capital is 
now fixed at 1,000 francs, of which 300 francs are to be forfeited 
in the event of leaving the association. Formerly, workmen who 
were employed participated in the profits ; but this is no longer 
the case, it having been found in the opinion of the association 
that this enactment led to litigation. 

The Masons, without doubt, afford the most brilliant example 
of co-operative success, for having begun with nothing but 
their tools and their arms for capital, they the other day con- 
tracted for the erection of two theatres which are to cost 
1,500,000 francs; and this practical result has been attained 
although, on first starting, no association was ever more thoroughly 
infected with the peculiar fallacies of unsound aspirations. The 
distinguishing peculiarity of their rules is in reference to the 
division of profits. The costly nature of their trade rendered it 
necessary to obtain the intervention of capitalists. Accordingly, 
40 per cent. of the year’s profits is allotted to these, and only 
the remainder is distributed to the associates, op the scale 
of their wages. Should any associate be kept from his work by 
causes beyond his control, he is entitled to share in the profits as if 
he had earned the wages of the days when he was absent—that is 
to say, each associate has a right to 365 days’ profits, unless he 
forfeits them by voluntary laziness. The last association we wish 
to draw attention to is that of the Spectacle-makers, next to the 
Masons the wealthiest in Paris; but the constitution of which is 
distinguished by points which give it in some respects a peculiar 
character, and have exposed it, on the part of some of the other 
associations, to the charge of departing from the true principles of 
the co-operative system. The beginnings were here, also, of the 
bumblest kind, consisting of thirteen artizans with their skill for 


concern, which at that period had attained to 150,000 franes, 
on which sum a dividend of 35 per cent. was made in the year 
1863, which, however, was one of unusual profit. This association 
has, besides, a sick fund, out of which an allowance of one franc 
aday is advanced to any associate afflicted with permanent and 
disabling illness, provided it be not due to misconduct, in which 
case his relief becomes matter for particular deliberation. A 
founder of the association who in 1849 could command nothing 
beyond his skill, if in the end of 1863 he should have found him- 
self obliged to retire from work through incurable sickness, would 
consequently have been the master of a sum of 12,000 francs, 
of which he could dispose as he might choose, and in the addi- 
tional receipt of a daily allowance of one franc,—a practical result 
which speaks for itself, and is well calculated to tell with 
proselytizing effect. 

There are several other associations of contemporary date 
which invite attention, but our space obliges us to pass them by, 
for all that is essentially characteristic in the organization of the co- 
operative system as embodied in the existing societies of Paris that 
date from 1848, is represented by those we have dwelt upon. In 
visiting this batch of associations, what struck us deeply was the 
degree with which the members were imbued with a genuine sense 
of the spirit of co-operation. Wild and exaggerated notions had 
been discarded, not from a general disposition to disbelieve in pro- 
gress, but simplyin a reasonable deference to intelligent observation. 
The tone of elevated feeling and unaffected simple earnestness 
amongst the members of these associations was unmistakeable. 
There was a degree of calm self-reliance in these men, which dis- 
tinctively marked them out as individuals who had gone through 
the fiery furnace of s»vere trial. To them is due the immense merit 
that they successfully maintained, through a season of apparently 
overwhelming adversity, a mighty principle which now appears to 
be passing into a new and brighter phase of existence, the cir- 
cumstances that seem to herald which, we will recount in our next. 





A PAGE IN THE HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL 
ASSURANCE. 
HE first assembly of gentlemen in the world, as its members 
delight to call it, spent before the recess some six or eight hours 
of its valuable time, and an amazing amount of steam, scalding hot, 
in an operation for which many unlucky persons in these islands 
will not feel the thankfulness which it is always desirable that that 
august body should inspire in the breasts of its thirty million con- 
stituents. We do not mean that the deliberate aim and intention 
of the House of Commons was to whitewash that class of Insurance 
Offices which transact what is called industrial business, The 
House was only indulging in a fling against one of its most eminent 
statesmen—a diversion which it so thoroughly enjoys every now 
and then—and following a very natural, and not ignoble, instinct, 
of putting the most liberal construction on the conduct, and of 
accepting at once, and unreservedly, the plighted word, of one of 
its own members. But, in the pursuit of these objects, against 
which we have not a word to say, the white-washing operation 
above specified was, in fact, incidentally performed ; for we venture 
to say that the great majority of those who glanced through the 
debates of ‘Thursday and Friday have carried away with them 
the belief that the class of institutions of which the British 
Provident Society might be taken as aspecimen are, in the opinion 
of the House of Commons, not undeserving of popular favour. 
This particular society, indeed, might have had losses; but so, in his 
time, had the great and respectable Dogberry, and such societies 
and persons were deserving of pity rather than censure. 





their whole stock in trade. The point which has given rise to 
Proportion to each member's wages for that year, but in joint pro- 


from previous years. ‘Yherefore the new associate stands in regard 
to this division in a different position from his older comrade, who 


Whatever may be the abstract worth of the principles advanced 


said on both sides—it is certain that the association is financially 
& most flourishing and, as it seems, a most contented body. | 
Started in 1849 without any funds, it now carries on a vast busi- 
hess, employing about 150 workmen in addition to about thirty 
associates, and comprising an auxiliary establishment in the 
country for the manufacture of the requisite glasses. The original | 
associates by the end of 1863 possessed each a property, accumu- 
lated out of profits, of 12,000 francs invested in the capital of the | 





controversy is, that the year's profits are divided, not exclusively in | 


portion to his wages and to his amount of accumulated earnings 


for and against this particular organization—and much may be | 


Now a belief of this kind will endanger the Government Annui- 
ties Bill, the passing of which, as our readers know, we have deeply 
|at heart. We think, therefore, that it may be well to bring the 
history of some of these societies into a little more light, and will 
begin with the British Provident Society, not because it has not 
had rivals, or is very much worse than its neighbours, but because 


receives a much larger share, although during the twelve months | public attention has been pointedly fixed upon it. We gather our 
Whose labour has produced the sum under partition, he has not | facts simply from documents filed in the Joint-stock Companies 


contributed more to its production than the less favoured neophyte. | 


Registration Office, from reports in the 7imes of trials at law, and 
from the records of that great slaughterhouse and grave of 
scoundrelisms, the High Court of Chancery. 

The “ British Provident Life and Fire Assurance Society,” then, 
was provisionally registered on October 5, 1850, completely regis- 
tered on January 10, 1851. The original shareholders, about 
eighty in number, came chiefly from the class of small trades- 
men and skilled artisans, holding from two to ten shares each. 
Taking the first half-dozen names which we come upon in the 
returns to the Registration Office, we find the owners described as 
‘railway servant,” “ pianoforte-maker,” “ wine merchant,” “ iron- 
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monger,” “ stonemason,” ‘t gasfitter.” The rest of the list bears 
much the same character, here and there a ‘“‘ gentleman” cropping 
up as the owner of 100 or 200 shares. Considerably upwards of 
2,000 shares were thus taken in the first instance, upon every one 
of which the deposit is returned as paid in January, 1851, so that 
to all appearances a bona fide start was made. 

At the outset of its career, however (an ominous sign), the society 
showed that appetite for swallowing the business and undertaking 
the liabilities of other offices for which it was afterwards so 
notorious. It absorbed the United Trades Insurance Association 
(a company with a nominal capital of 100,000/., with power to 
increase to 500,000/.) in the first year of its life, and the Universal 
Family and Diadem before it was six yearsold. As the society 
registered no balance-sheets for the first years of its existence, we 

*have no means of testing accurately how its business was being 
conducted, but afterwards the cloud draws partially up for a time, 
disclosing to us the financial position for the years 1854-5-6, after 
which it settles down again finally. Nowa shareholder taking up 
the balance-sheet for the year from March, 1854, to March, 1855, 
would have found that whereas the total income of the society in 
that year for premiums on its fire and life insurance business 
amounted to 3,915/. 16s., the expenses of management and business 
expenses reached considerably upwards of 5,000/., of which 532/. 
went for directors’ fees, 6321. for commission, and 1,381/. for 
“ printing, stationery, petty cash, and travelling expenses.” These 
last items lumped thus together, and largely exceeding one-fourth 
of the business income, would have scared any man of business; but 
there were few such in the company except amongst the officers, 
and these latter, of course, were not concerned in keeping down the 
expenditure. The pace was, of course, too good to last, and so we 
soon find unmistakeable signs of approaching insolvency. Bor- 
rowing commences and payment becomes more difficult. For 
instance, in February, 1857, Mr. H. B. Sheridan, now M.P. for 
Dudley, and who had been auditor of the Company in the pre- 
vious year, lends 1,000/. on debenture, at 10/. per 100/. per annum, 
for which sum he sues the company, and recovers judgment for 
1,065/. 8s. 2d. 

We would here remark, in passing, that if this gentleman wishes 
competent judges outside the House of Commons to take his state- 
ments made in the House seriously, he should explain how it is 
that his name appears in the advertisements of the British Provi- 
dent as a trustee as late as 1859. If after lending money at 10 
per cent. to the society, and recovering judgment against it, he 
having got into Parliament, chose to come back as a trustee, and 
so to lend the prestige of his new position to a company which he 
knew to be unwilling to pay just debts, we can only say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had a reason for selecting him for 
attack, 

To return to the history of the British Provident. In 1858, 


| may be said to have fairly burst, though the winding-» 
not made until March 1861, 

And now the ruthless machinery of the Winding. 
brought out bit by bit the whole history of the transi 
The Vice-Chancellor has already made alls tip 

yY made calls amounting to 
127. 10s. on each share, and about 20,0001. hay 
3 : ’ ’ ave been Spent 
in costs in the last three years. The net has caught and 
strangled the poor and the weak, but the strong big fish hay 
in many instances, with the help of the Chancellor, burst through 
the meshes. Dr. Coleman and Dr. Grady, who had beep in- 
duced to take shares on the promise of appointments ag medica] 
officers, have escaped from the list of contributers. Mr. Lane 
who had taken 300 shares in 1855, which he goon afte. 
wards, in disgust at the mismanagement, transferred to John 
Sheridan, the manager, “on behalf of the Company,” hag 
attained a like happy deliverance. His discharge wag op- 
posed on the ground that the manager had no power to 
purchase for the Company, unless the contract were approved by 
a general meeting. No express approval had been given, but ag 
the transaction had been mentioned in the balance-sheets, and 
some of the shares had been subsequently dealt with, the Chan- 
cellor on appeal assumed the approval of the Company. Mr, Orpen 
gained the verdict of a jury that the words “for and on behalf of 
the Company” had been interpolated in his deed of transfer after 
execution, and has since compromised the claim. The Rey. Tobiah 
Pepper and others have sought refuge in the Court of Bankruptey; 
but what has become of the scores of luckless little people, railway 
servants, stonemasons, and the like, who have had neither money 
nor friends to fight their battle, and too often no case to fight 
with the help of both? ‘They paid their deposits out of their hard 
earnings, their names stand on the list of contributories and the 
liability for some £40,000 claims, and no one can say how 
much more for costs, still hangs over them. 

Add to this picture the delayed hopes of the multitude of policy- 
holders and annuitants, whose voices have scarcely penetrated 
beyond the police-courts, where the magistrates are obliged to 
answer their cries for redress that they have no power to help 
them, and we think that a prima facie case is shown which should 
startle the staunchest opponent of the Government Annuities Bill, 
If the British Provident is anything like a fair specimen of the 
Insurance Societies which lay themselves out for industrial busi- 
ness, then surely the question is a national one, altogether above 
the sphere of party politics. To any M.P. who may doubt 
whether this be indeed so, we would recommend an inquiry into 
the history of the ‘‘ Times,” the ‘‘ District Savings’ Bank,” the 
‘* English and Irish Church,” the ‘* Waterloo,” and the ‘‘State” 
offices. Any respectable actuary will put him in the way of satis- 
fying himself, and give him a dozen other names, should these not 
prove enough for him. We have already dealt with the objections 


P order wag 


Up Acts 





though every director, at any rate, must have known perfectly well 
that the company could not meet its liabilities, an amalgamation | 
was arranged with the Anglo-Australian, an insurance company | 
as insolvent as the British Provident itself, for in the solitary | 
return made by it to the registrar its premium income was | 
5,635/. and its expenses 7,482/. ‘The game of diamond cut 
diamond now commenced. ‘The partisans of the two companies, 
which ought to have become one, quarrelled, at first quietly, at 
last openly, and cross suits were instituted in Chancery. Two 
negatives did not make an affirmative in this case. Both com- 
panies proved hopelessly insolvent, but the British Provident 
continued, be it remembered, all this time to keep up a network of 
paid agents in the country, for the express purpose of col- 
lecting poor folks’ pence for the purchase of annuities or the 
insuring of sums at death which there was not the slightest 
prospect that it could ever pay. And now, in 1859, the end was 
approaching. The British Provident, unabashed by all that had 
happened, negotiated for another amalgamation with one Mills, 
an official in a country industrial office. The terms were concluded, 
and Mills entered the service of the great absorbing company, 
but when it was found that he could not bring his old connection 
with him the directors discharged him without salary. He sued 
them—recovered 500/. damages, endeavoured to levy them against 
the company, but the sheriff returned no effects. Mills then pro- 
ceeded to execution against individual shareholders. This roused 
the unhappy constituency. Men who had taken a few shares years 
before, at the request of a friend, and had thought no more of the 
matter; poor artizans and widows who had been enticed into in- 
vesting their modicum of the spare cash of the world by the grand | 
representations of touting agents, found themselves suddenly | 
liable to the full extent of their possessions. In January, 1860, | 
when the first petition for winding up was presented, the bubble | 





in principle to the Bill on the grounds of Government interference 
with private enterprise, and we submit this sketch of the career of 
an industrial Insurance Society as an example of a system which is 
growing with the growth of provident habits amongst our poor. 
Surely it must be worth while to give those of them who wish 
to be prudent the option of escaping from the arithmetic of such 
offices as the British Provident. i 








THE CECILS.—(THE FOUNDER.) 

HE Cecils have a great ancestor but no pedigree. A parasite 

of the founder, the crafty resolute patriot who built Eliza- 
beth’s throne, tried to persuade him that he was the lineal repre- 
sentative of the Roman Cecilii,* a pedigree which would have 
placed him above every Norman baron ; but the able old man had 
more modest ideas, and was greatly distressed because, believing 
himself to be gentleman in the English sense, he could not quite 
prove it. His enemies would have it that his grandfather “ kept 
the best inn in Stamford,” and the first Earl of Salisbury was 
taunted by peers as grandson of a sievemaker ; but the Cecils 
themselves were doubtful, as witness this letter from the 
founder’s son, first Earl of Exeter, to a relative:—‘‘I have 
thought good to require you to make search in my study at 
Burghley amongst my boxes of my evidences; and I think 
you shall find that very writ itself by the which my grand- 
father, or great-grandfather, or both, were made Sheriffs of Lin- 
colnshire or Northamptonshire ; and likewise a warrant from the 





* It is a curious and not quite explicable fact that there is no pedigree in the moder 


world which can be proved to connect us with the aneient civilization, aud only one, 

that of the Savelli, which claims to do so. The patriciat cannot have perished 

utterly, and the only explanation is that its heiresses intermirried with the invaders, 

and are lost in their barbarous designations. We question whether in Europe any 

pedigree equals that of the Queen as lineal representative of Wul! the feu - 
b 


Hindoo pedigrees are longer, but they include adoptions, and there isa miei 
of Le 


| element in all the Jew descents. Otherwise clear connection with the tribe 


would be a matchless descent. 
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olk in King Henry the Eighth’s time to my grand- 
jd Mr. Wyngfyld that dead is, for the certifying 
touching the fall of woods in Clyffe parke or Rockyngham forest, 
by the name of Davy Cecyll, Esquire ; which title at those days was 
J h as were gentlemen of note, where commonly they 


Duke of Suff 
father, and 0 


used but to suc 
were entitled but as the name of gentlemen, though now the name 
is used on the naming of any gentleman. If you have 


pcg a0 he descent of sat -grand- 
any records of your own to show the descent of my great -gra 
father, I pray you send a note thereof g likewise my Lord 
my father’s altering the writing of his name inclineth many that 
are not well affected to our House to doubt whether we are rightly 
descended of the House of Wales, because they write their names 
Sitsell, and our name is written Cecill ; my grandfather wrote it 
Syssell, and so in orthography all the names differ. Whereof I 
marvel what moved my Lord my father to alter it. I have my 
Lord's pedigree very well set out, which he left unto myself, 
which my brother of Selby Priory desired me for to give in 
charge unto you.” The letter is dated London, November 14, 
1605. This Burghley pedigree exists, with notes of Lord 
Burghley, tracing him up to Sitselt or Sitsell, who in 1091 
received lands in Weles from Robert Fitzhamon, who conquered 
Glamorgan ; but Cecil scarcely believed his own story, and we 
on to facts. David Cyssell (as he spells his name in 
the signature to his will) had certainly property in Lincolnshire 
and particularly in Stamford, in the time of Henry VII., founding 
(as appears by the Patent Rolls) a chantry in St. George’s Church in 
that town in the 22nd year of that reign. In the 3rd of Henry 
VIII. he was constituted Water Bailiff of Wittlesey Mere, Hunting- 
donshire, and Keeper of the Swans there, and throughout the waters 
and fens in the counties of Huntingdon, Cambridge, Lincoln, 
and Northampton, for the term of thirty years. In the 5th of 
Henry VIII. he was made one of the King’s Serjeants of Arms, 
and having this employment at Court, obtained for his son Richard 
the office of page of the Crown. In the 8th year of the same reign 
he obtained a grant to himself and son of the keepership of 
Clyff Park, in Northamptonshire, and in the 15th Henry VIII. he 
was constituted Steward of the King’s lordship of Coly- Weston, 
in that county, and Escheater of the county of Lincoln on the 
death of Sir William Spencer. In the 23rd year of Henry 
VIII. he was made Sheriff of Northamptonshire, and was three 
times an alderman of Stamford. He died in the year 1536 (ac- 
cording to Lord Burghley’s own entry), having married Jane, 
daughter and heiress of John Dicons, of Stamford, by Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of John Sewark. His heir, Richard Cyssel, 
the Royal page, attended Henry in this capacity to the inter- 
view with Francis in 1520, and in the 29th Henry VIII. he had 
a grant of divers pastures and closes in Maxey, and two years 
afterwards he was Sheriff of Rutland. He married Jane, daughter 
and heiress of William Heckington, of Bourn, in Lincolnshire. He 
also made a purchase of the two manors of BurGHI,LY, or Burley, 
in Northamptonshire—the old and the new—from Margaret 
Chambers, the heiress and devisee of Henry Wykes, clerk. In 
the 32nd Henry VIII. he had a grant of the site of St. 
Michael's Priory, near Stamford, the church, and 299 acres of 
arable land lying in the parish of St. Martin's, in Stamford. 
In the 36th Henry VIII. he purchased of the Crown the manor 
of Essendon, part of the lands of the late Earl of Warwick. 
The next year he surrendered the custody of Warwick Castle, 
which had been entrusted to him. Henry VIII. left him by 
his will, made in 1546, 100 marks; but it is not likely that 
Cyssel ever received this legacy, the King’s debts being ordered to 
be paid first. He himself died March 19, 1553—we follow Lord 
Burghley’s date rather than Collins’—and was buried in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster. He left one son—WILLIAM, the 
founder of the family fortunes—and three daughters. 
William Cecit (as we may as well at once call him) was born, 
according to his own statement, on the 13th September, 1520, in 


perfected in the Greek tongue.” These particulars are given by a 
member of Burghley’s household, and may have been supplied by 
that nobleman himself, but probably the account of his classical 
proficiency is very much exaggerated. Among his chief associates 
at Cambridge were Matthew Parker (afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury in Elizabeth's reign), Nicholas Bacon (afterwards Lord 
Keeper in the same reign), Roger Ascham, and Sir John Cheke, 








| Secretary to the Lord Protector. 


the two latter afterwards preceptors of Elizabeth. To Cheke in 
| particular Cecil was greatly indebted for assistance in his studies. 
In 1541 he left the University, without taking his degree, and on 
the 6th May entered at Gray’s Inn, probably for general rather 
than professional training inlaw. Here he engaged in antiquarian 
pursuits, and became a zealous student of heraldry. This did 
not prevent him from entering into amusements of a very 
different kind, and he had a caustic wit lively and humorous 
enough to render him a general favourite with the young men of 
his own age. The next step in his life is recorded by himself thus 
in his diary: —“ Anno 1541, Aug. viii., nupsi Marie Cheke, 
Cantabrigiw.” (In a MS. book among the Lansdowne MSS. he 
writes more correctly, ‘ duxi in uxorem Mariam Cheke.”) The 
lady he married was the sister of John Cheke, his college friend. 
In the same year he first attracted the notice of King Henry. 
‘* Coming from Gray's Inn to the Court to see his father, it was 
his chance to be in the presence-chamber, where he met two priests, 
chaplains of O'Neill, who were then in Court, and talking long 
with them in Latin he fell into dispute with the priests, wherein 
he showed so great learning and wit as he proved the poor priests 
to have neither, who were so put down as they had not a word to 
say, but flung away no less discomfited than ashamed to be 
foiled in such a place by so young a beardless youth. It was told 
the King that young Mr. Cecil had confuted both O'Neill's chap- 
lains, at which the King called for him, and after long talk with 
him, much delighted with his answers, the King willed his father 
to find out a suit for him. Whereupon he became suitor for a 
reversion of the Custos Brevium’s office in the Common Pleas, which 
the King willingly granted.” So says the old biographer. Others 
add (correctly or not) that the dispute with the priests was on the 
subject of the Royal supremacy. 

By his first wife Cecil had a son, Thomas, born 5th May, 1542, the 
founder of the Exeter branch of the family ; but the mother only 
survived to the 22nd February, 1543, or 1544, in which latter year 
her brother, John Cheke, came to Court from Cambridge to under- 
take the education of Prince Edward, and (together with Ascham) 
of Princess Elizabeth. Cecil did not long remain unmarried, his 
second choice, December 21, 1545, being Mildred, one of the 
five learned daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, or Coke, of Gyddes 
Hall, Essex, one of Prince Edward's governors. One of the 
daughters, we have already seen, married Lord Russell ; another 
became the wife of Cecil's college friend, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and 
mother of Lord Bacon. The accession of Edward VI. was fol- 
lowed (in the same year) by the reversion of the office of Custos 
Brevium falling in to Cecil, who estimates its value at about 2401. 
per annum. He obtained, however, soon afterwards a much more 
| valuable and important office, the Duke of Somerset appointing 
| him the same year ‘ Master of his Requests,” an office new-modelled, 
| though not created, by the Protector. “The good intent thereof,” 
| says Strype, “was to hear poor men’s petitions and suits,” and as 
| the Duke, on Cecil's request, sometimes sent letters to the Chancery 
_in their favour, he ultimately brought on himself popular clamour 
| for interfering with the course of justice. Of course the office soon 
became the only channel through which suitors could approach the 
Government or the Throne, and Cecil's position rose in proportion. 
Ile became deep in Somerset’s counsels. Under September, 1548, 
| he has an entry in his journal,—‘ Co-optatus sui in officium 

Secretari.” This has been by some supposed to mean Secretaryship 
of State; but it seems that it was simply the post of private 
Cecil took an active part at this 





| 


the parish of Burn, or Bourn, Lincolnshire. This was the parish to | time in the reformation of the discipline of the Universities, 
which his maternal grandfather, William Heckington, belonged, | especially his own, Cambridge, and his colleague in this work was 


and he was probably born at his house and called after him. Little 
is known of his early life. “He was educated at first, it would 
seem, at the grammar-school at Grantham, and afterwards removed 
to Stamford. 


Cambridge. Here he was a most diligent student, to the serious 





| . . . 
In May, 1535, he was sent to St. John’s College, till his arrest, when he himself also was first ordered to restraint 


Sir John Cheke. When Somerset’s weakness led to his fall, Cecil, 
however he may and must have learnt to distrust his patron’s ability, 
did not at once abandon him. He remained with him at Windsor 


in his own room, and then sent to the Tower, “ Mense 


injury of his health, paying the bellringer to call him up at four | Novembris, 3 Edward VI. [1549], fui in Turre,” he enters in his 
o'clock every morning. The master of the college was much struck | journal, so that his alleged imprisonment for three months is an 


by his “ diligence and towardness, and would often give him money 
to encourage lim.” When only sixteen he was reader of the 
Sophistic Lecture, and before he was nineteen he read the Greek 
Lecture “as a gentleman for his exercise upon pleasure, without 


‘exaggeration. After his release, considering his ties with Somerset 
as broken, Cecil made no scruple on the 6th September, 155), of 
accepting the post of Secretary of State in the new Government. 
| He was in this new position—to which his knowledge and experience 


Pension,” and “at that time it was a rare thing to have any |of State affairs no doubt rendered it essential for Dudley's 
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Government to appoint him—when Somerset's conspiracy against 
Dudley was betrayed by Palmer. Somerset, counting on Cecil's 
former connection with him, sent for him to know if he was in 
any danger. Cecil replied *+ that if he was not guilty he might be 
of good courage; if he was, he had nothing to say but to lament 
him.” The Duke, says King Edward in his journal, defied Cecil. 
The latter has been greatly censured for deserting his old patron ; 
but nothing but the dictates of a romantic generosity, of which 
Cecil's nature was certainly incapable, could have called for his 
interference (a vain one it must have been!) in Somerset’s behalf 
at this crisis, Somerset’s Government had terminated in October, 
1549, eleven months before Cecil accepted office with Dudley. 
Thirteen months had elapsed since he thus became Secretary of 
State, and he had now certainly a duty towards Dudley to re- 
concile with his memory of Seymour. He had just (October 9, 
1551) received the honour of knighthood, two days before Dudley 
was created Duke of Northumberland. When he was appointed 
Secretary the King gave him an annuity of 100/. in consideration 
of his office. He had also a grant of the rectory of Wimbledon in 
reversion for threescore years, and fixing his residence there (as 
more convenient, doubtless, for business than Burghley), he hada 
dangerous illness there in May, 1551. During the remainder of 
Edward's reign Sir William Cecil was actively engaged as Sec- 
retary in the various measures undertaken for the settlement of the 
Church, the liquidation of the King’s debts, the improvement of the 
revenue, and the advancement of trade. He was also one of those 
to whose judgment Cranmer submitted the new Articles of Faith. 
Everything. however, whether good in itself or well intended, 
was subordinated to Northumberland’s personal ambition and de- 
signs, and Cecil’s post could not under these circumstances have 
been a very pleasant one, though an excellent school in politics. 
He paid, we are told, particular attention to the learned Protestant 
exiles who sought refugein England during Edward's reign, and 
allied himself closely in matters of religion with Cranmer. He 
gained Edward’s confidence in a high degree, so that when the 
Princess Mary received one of her brother’s letters, endeavouring 
to bring her to conformity with the reformed discipline, she 
observed, ‘* Ah! good Mr. Cecil took much pains here.” In 
October, 1551, we find registry of the following Royal grants :— 
To Sir William Cecil and Lady Mildred his wife, and to 
the heirs of the said William, a gift of the manor of Bere- 
hamstow and Deeping, in Lincolnshire, and of the manor 
of Thetford Hall, in the same county ; and also of the reversion of 
the manor of Barondown, alias Wrangdike, in Rutland, granted to 
the Lady Elizabeth for life ; also of the reversion of the manor of 
Leddington, in Rutland, granted to Gregory Lord Cromwell and 
Lady Elizabeth his wife during their lives ; also the moiety of the 
rectory of Godstow, alias Walthamsted, with divers other lands, to 
the value of 152/. 3s. 34d., to be holden in capite by the half part 
of a knight's fee. Northumberland’s project to exclude the Prin- 
cesses Mary an Elizabeth and place his own son, as the husband 
of Lady Jane Grey, at the head of the State, involved Cecil in 
great danger. It is quite against his natural character to suppose 
that he had any wish to see Dudley's idea carried into effect, but 
he had to deal with a man who would have destroyed without 
scruple any one who ventured to oppose his views openly. Cecil 
like the rest had to temporize, and he was compelled like the rest 
to sign Edward's disposition. He afterwards took credit for 
having used his best endeavours secretly to thwart Northumber- 
land by encouraging others to resistance, and he is said to have 
long refused himself to sign the document, and only at last to have 
consented at the express desire of the King, saying at the time he 
signed that he did so only as a witness. Whether this be true or 
not, it is certain that he was pardoned by Mary on her accession, 
and even, it is said, offered or talked of for a State Secretaryship 
This was certainly the most dangerous crisis of Cecil’s life, and he 
so felt it to be such that he sent his money and plate out of 
London, made over his estates to his son, and carried arms about 
his person. But during the whole reign of Mary Cecil had 
scarcely a less difficult and dangerous game to play, and he played 
it with extraordinary dexterity. He conformed, indeed, to Catho- 
licism, and kept a priest in his‘house. He thus escaped any 
dangers of martyrdom, for which he had no predilection. Yet he 
kept on good terms with the more ardent Protestants who had 
fled the kingdom or who remained to abide the storm. He 
entered Parliament for the county of Lincoln, and for the 
next few years steered his course with marvellous craft and 
courage. He placed himself at the head of the Opposition in the 
Commons, yet retained Mary’s favour, and the Queen even forgave 
the attention he paid to the Protestant heiress. All this while he 
was acting as secret adviser to Elizabeth, and when on Mary’s 


death she was summoned to the throne her first act before she ig 
Hatfield House was to make Cecil her principal Secretary of " (3 
and first adviser, a position which to the diy of his death, fort 
years afterwards (4th of August, 1598), he never Jost, Dati 
that long period the action of Queen and Minister js Completely 
merged, and it would be hard to say how far even in the ais 
private relations of life the Queen and her great subject can be 
separated. ‘There has been great difference of opinion respectin 
his character. Mr. Froude seems from his introductory Volumes 
on Elizabeth’s reign to have formed a very high moral as well a 
intellectual conception of him. Macaulay is much less enthusiastic 
and probably errs in the other direction,—but the main tendencig, 
of his mind at least seem to be not unfairly grasped by the latter 
writer. ‘¢ Lord Burghley,” he says, * can hardly be called a 
man. He was not one of those whose genius and energy change 
the fate of empires. He was by nature and habit one of those 
who follow, not one of those who lead. Nothing that is recorded 
either of his words or of his actions indicates intellectual or moral 
elevation. But his talents, though not brilliant, were of a 
eminently useful kind; and his principles, though not inflexible, 
were not more relaxed than those of his associates and competitors, 
He had a cool temper, a sound judgment, great powers of appli. 
cation, and a constant eye to the main chance. ... , To the last 
Burghley was somewhat jocose, and some of his sportiye say- 
ings have been recorded by Bacon. ‘They show much more 
shrewdness than generosity, and are indeed neatly expressaj 
reasons for exacting money rigorously and for keeping it carefully, 
It must, however, be acknowledged that he was rigorous and 
careful for the public advantage as well as for his own. . . He pai 
great attention to the interest of the State, and great attention als 
to the interest of hisown family. He never deserted his friends tiij 
it was very inconvenient tostand by them, was an excellent Prote. 
tant when it was not very advantageous to be a papist, recommended 
a tolerant policy to his mistress as strongly as he could recommend it 
without hazarding her favour, never put to the rack any person 
from whom it did not seem probable that useful information might 
be derived, and was so moderat2 in his desires that he left ouly 
three hundred distinct landed estates, though he might, es his 
honest servant assures us, have left much more if he woull haye 
taken money out of the Exchequer for his own use, as many 
Treasurers have done.” Recent researches in the State Paper 
Office and elsewhere have raised somewhat the standard, both 
intellectual and moral, here assigned to Burghley. They have 
shown that he felt (as well as judged) more strongly on questions 
of political principle and policy than Macaulay imagined ; and that 
his caution, though excessive, did not prevent his sometimes 
warmly approving wider and bolder schemes; and that if his 
genius was not an originating one, he had more decided and more 
lasting preferences and antagonisms, both as respects opinions and 
persons, than seem to be implied in the brilliant essayist’s portrait 
of him. In a letter to his “loving son Sir Robert Cecil, Knight,” 
he lays down the following as his theory of the law of obedience 
to Elizabeth:—‘ I do hold, and will always, this course in such 
matters as I differ in opinion from Her Majesty. As long as I may 
be allowed to give advice I will not change my opinion by affirm- 
ing the contrary, for that were to offend God, to whom [| am 
sworn first ; but, as a servant, I will obey Her Majesty’s command. 
ments, and nowise contrary to the same; presuming that she, 
being God's chief minister here, it shall be God's will to have her 
commandments obeyed ; after that, I have performed my duty as 
a counsellor, and shall, in my heart, wish her commandments to 
have such good successes as I am sure she intendeth.” Coil 
was raised to the peerage as Baron of Burghley in February, 
1571, made a Knight of the Garter in June, 1572, and 
Lord High Treasurer in the September following. He enter- 
tained the Queen at his house twelve several times, each visit 
costing him 2,000/. or 3,000/., Elizabeth staying there a 
his charge, sometimes three weeks, a month, or six weeks 
together, and sometimes making the house her court for the re- 
ception of strangers and ambassadors, and Burghley had to ent: 
tain the party with “rich shows, pleasant devices, and all 
manner of sports.” He had four places of residence—his rooms 
at Court, his house in the Strand—* Cecil House,” afterwards 
“ Exeter Change ;” his family seat at Burghley ; and his favourite 
seat at Theobalds, near Cheshunt and Waltham, in Hertfordshire. 
This Cheshunt estate he purchased March 15, 1570, from Mr. Har- 
rington. It was then a small moated house, and when Burghl:y 
began to rebuild it he did so at first on a small scale, intending 
for his younger son (by his second wife), Robert Cecil, afterwards 
Earl of Salisbury ; but owing to the Queen's frequent visits there 





he enlarged his plan of the bnilding greatly. King James su» 
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ae took such delight in the place as a hunting seat, that he 
naded or obliged the younger Cecil to exchange it with him 
for Hatfield House, in the same county, the present seat of the 
Salisbury pranch of the Cecils. At his London house Burghley 
had fourscore persons in family, exclusive of those who at- 
tended him at Court. His expenses there were 30/. per week 
in his absence, and between 40/. and 50/. when present. At 
Theobalds he had thirty persons in family, and besides a 
constant allowance in charity he directed 10. a week to be laid 
out in keeping the poor at work in his gardens, &e. The expenses 
of his stables were 1,000 marks (6661. 13s. 4d.) a year. He kept 
a standing table for gentlemen, and two other tables for persons of 
meaner condition, which were always served alike whether he were 
in or out of town. About his person he had people of great dis. 
tinction, and his domestic tells us that he could reckon up when he 
was in his service twenty gentlemen retainers who had each 1,0002. 
a year, and as many among his ordinary servants who were worth 
from 1,000/. to 3,0! )07., 5,0002., 10,0002, or 20,0001. At his death 
he left about 4,000/. a year in land, 11,000/. in money, and in 
valuable effects about 14,0007. By his second wife Burghley had a 
numerous family, who all died except ason Robert and two daughters 
(both of whom and his second wife he outlived)—Anne, who 
was ultimately married to Edward, thirteenth Earl of Oxford, the 
head of the De Veres, a bad man, but the “ noblest subject in Europe.’ 
The separate estates of Lord Burghley named in the inquisition 
after death are too numerous to be here mentioned by name. 
They include manors in the counties of Northampton, Rutland, 
Lincoln, Essex, York, Hertford, Middlesex, and Kent. In his will 
he mentions the manor and castle of Essendon, in Rutland, as 
having been settled by his father, Richard Cecil, in Henry VIII.’s 
time on him and his second wife Mildred and the heirs of their 
bodies, with remainder of the fee simple to him and his heirs ; and 
that his son [obert Cecil is heir apparent to the same in tail 
especial, and he devises the same to Robert Cecil and his heirs, 
with remainder to the Countess of Oxford, and adds to it the 
adjoining property called Essendon Park, in the county of Lincoln. 
He also leaves to Robert Cecil property in Essex, Hertfordshire, 
and in Enfield, Edmonton, and Tottenham, in Middlesex ; which, 
together with the Theobalds estate, constituted the substratum of 
the estates of the Salisbury branch. England need not grudge that 
property, at all events, for though the Cecils were and are a proud, 
astute race, rarely conciliating opinion, all their wealth is small 
payment for the success of Elizabeth's long reign, and the final 
establishment of the Protestant faith, with all its possibilities of 
advance. 





THE WAR AND THE PRESIDENCY. 
[From our SpecrAL CorresPONDENT. ] 
New York, March 12, 1864. 
Hap the steamer of last Saturday been detained twenty-four hours 
Icould have sent you an account of the why and the how of 
Kilpatrick's movement upon Richmond. It was made, it appears, 
not in the expectation of taking and holding the seat of the rebel 
Government, but in the hope of surprising it, releasing the pri- 
soners at Belle Isle, and perhaps taking Mr. Davis and his Cabinet 
prisoners. It was much more nearly successful than we supposed at 
the date of my last letter. Kilpatrick penetrated the second line 
of defences round Richmond, attacked the third, and was not 
driven off ; but owing to the failure of Colonel Dahlgren (who had 
been detached from and was expected to rejoin the main body) to 





way onward to General Butier’s lines at Yorktown with all possible 





horrid enough, but only war. Any other people under like circum- 
stances would have done likewise. ‘The Richmond papers publish 
orders and addresses said to have been found on Dahlgren’s person, 
and which may be genuine. They, on their part, foam at the 


;mouth about these orders, and particularly one passage in them, 


which says, “we will not allow the rebel leader Davis and his 
traitorous crew to escape.” ‘This the Richmond editors will have it 


means that Mr. Davis and his Cabinet were to bs taken, if possible, 
jand hanged on the spot; and thereupon they denounce Dahlgren 
land his party as Thugs and assassins, and call for their immediate 


death without trial by order of the military authorities. But, as 
one with half an eye and a whole idea in his head can see, it was 
only intended that Mr. Davis and his advisers should be taken 
prisoners and carried off within our lines; and any one who 
thinks that General Lee would not get Mr. Lincoln and his 
Cabinet into a corresponding position, if possible, takes the 
rebels for greater fools than they have shown themselves 
to be. But this belief, real or affected, has.been made the 
occasion of putting the prisoners of war taken from us during 
this raid into dungeons, where they are heavily ironed, and 
where each one has a negro companion forced upon him by way of 
indignity. It is telegraphed from Washington, on the authority of 
the son of one of our Admirals, that on the approach of Kilpatrick 
to Richmond Mr. Davis ordered powder to be placed under the Libby 
Prison, and all others in which our men were confined, that if *the 
attack were successful the prisons might be blown up. I am loth 
to believe this. And yet why not ? According to the laws of war, 
the Confederate leader would have been justified in ordering all 
the prisoners to be shot ; and must powder be inclosed in metal 
tubes to make it a lawful means of destruction? ‘The fact seems 
to be that the insurgents at Richmond were, and still are, very 
thoroughly frightened. And well they may be frightened. 
What is the condition of a country which is thus passable 
to an enemy, and what the safety of a seat of government which 
can be thus attacked and almost taken temporary possession of 
by a dashing cavalry raid? Apropos, General Longstreet was 
not in Richmond, but hundreds of weary miles away, on the 
borders of East Tennessee, where he remains. Of General Sher- 
man, whose movement threatening Mobile I have spoken of in my 
last two letters, we know nothing, except that he is returning 
slowly, and thus far safely, to Vicksburg. 

The manner in which unity of feeling in the slave States is brought 
about, and in which the insurgent armies have been recruited, was 
strikingly exemplified at Raleigh, North Carolina, last week. 
‘Twenty-three men who had been forced into the rebel army and 
had deserted to us were found among the prisoners taken in a 
skirmish. ‘They were condemned to be hanged as deserters. They 
were offered their lives if they would enter the “ Confederate ” 
service ; but, to a man, they spurned the offer, and died for the 
honour of the flag which they had volunteered todefend. It would 
seem that by the end of this war hanging will be an honourable 
death. 

Murch 19.—The question now beginning to agitate our body 
politic is—‘* Who are to be the nominees for the presidental election 
in November?” The nominations will not be made until July ; but 
the intervening months will be passed by us in that public attack 
and defence of principles and men, and that dexterous use and, I 
freely admit, abuse of every measure of the party in power, for the 
purpose, on one side, of begetting, and on the other of destroying, 
public confidence, which in this country always precedes the 


appear, he felt obliged to abandon his enterprise, and make his | great quadriennial election. Who are to be the candidates in the 


coming contest is yet uncertain. ‘That is the very question which 


speed. In this last raid upon Richmond General Kilpatrick | is to be decided during the turmoil, political and military, of the 
traversed six couuties of Virginia within the enemy's lines by a | next three months, ‘The leaders of the Democratic party still 


route of at least two hundred miles, so little known to him and his | 
| fight, but to win it. ‘They are old campaigners and accustomed 


command that the failure of Colonel Dalilgren to effect the expected 


keep a bold front, and act as if they meant not only to go into the 


junction before Richmond, and therefore the failure of the whole to victory, and they know that this bearing goes a great way to 


affair, was caused by the treachery of a negro guide. It affords 
me no satisfaction whatever to know that the guide was hanged 
instantly upon detection. 
navian, but native here and to our manner born, was killed by a 
party which lay in ambush in the woods through which the road 
lay by which he was pushing on to join Kilpatrick. ‘The attack 
Was made at midnight, and was successful in its main object, the 
interruption of the march of the detachment and the death of its 
gallant and determined young leader, who started on this enterprise 
with the yet tender stump of his amputated thigh strapped to his 
saddle. Nearly all of the detachment, however, succeeded in reaching 
our lines. The war correspondents and paragraphists of some of 
our newspapers have called the rebels who killed Dahlgren * mid- 
night assassins “ —a very foolish ebullition of feeling. It was war, 


Ulric Dahlgren himself, a young Scandi- | 





ensure success. But it must be confessed that the party is sadly 


| distracted. ‘The peace pro-slavery men, it is true, are in a small 


minority, and are openly set aside and scouted by their old asso- 
ciates. But there is in the very ostentation with which this is 
done a sign of some uneasiness, a plain indication of the lack of 


| that calm confidence with which the party was wont to an- 
‘nounce and remorsclessly pursue its policy in days gone by, 


quite careless of threatened divisions in its ranks. So the peace 


‘men will not be quiet; but, on the contrary, they cry out 


more than ever that peace—slavery if you choose—and State 
sovereignty form the only basis of a restoration of the Govern- 
ment upon the principles of the old Democratic party. Foolish 
creatures! ‘They are right; but they will see that the old 
Democratic party is as much among the things that were and 
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cannot be again as the old Confederacy of States which was super- 
seded by the National Union in 1789. The larger and the wiser 
number of the party now acknowledge that their old fetish slavery 
has lost its power for ever, and they spit upon their.fallen idol. 
They also sustain an unflinching assertion of the authority of the 
Government by force of arms. From present appearances the 
candidate of this party is to be General M’Clellan ; and I must 
confess that at this time I cannot discover another man in the 
whole country whom they could bring forward with any chance, 
not, I will say, of success, -but of making even a respectable show 
at the election in November. His position, unfortunately for him 
as a soldier, is well suited to the needs of those who wish to use 
him for political purposes. For these War Democrats hope to un- 
seat the present Administration by attacking its war policyas feeble, 
inefficient, and wavering, and by making the people believe that 
Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet have used their war powers chiefly to 
strengthen their party. Under these circumstances it is a great 
advantage that General M’Clellan isa martyr. He is to be held up 
as the great soldier of the country, who was thwarted in his 
designs and finally removed from command because he was a 
Democrat, and, therefore, a Republican administration could not 
afford to allow him to have the chief glory of crushing the rebellion. 
Unfortunately there is just enough semblance of truth in this 
pretence to mislead the unthinking and confirm the stiffnecked among 
those who cling strongly to old party associations, and have open 
or lurking sympathies with their former allies, the slaveholders 
But General M’Clellan, however, has not yet received as a candi- 
date the open adhesion of any of the prominent men of the Demo- 
cratic party. At the meeting held in New York during the past 
week to bring him forward (note particularly that it was held on 
the evening of St. Patrick’s Day, and that nine-tenths of those 
present were half-drunken Irishmen!) no Democrat of even re- 
spectable position was present as a leader, with the single exception 
of Mr. Amos Kendall, who is so old and so bygone that I have 
not even heard his name before this occasion since I was a boy. 
The Republicans—I can hardly call them as a body the sup- 
porters of the Administration—are as incompact as the Democrats, 
with this additional disadvantage, that whereas the Peace Demo- 
crats are so comparatively few that what remains of the Democratic 
party exists almost as a whole, the Republicans are almost halved 
by their disagreement as to policy and as tomen. Mr. Chase, 
who ten days ago was the favourite, and the destined candidate for 
nomination with the radical abolition section of the party, has 
retired from the canvass, it istrue. But he retired only because it 
seemed politic that he should do so; because the people of his own 
State, Ohio, expressed a preference for the continuation of Mr. 
Lincoln in office. But there is nothing to prevent Mr. Chase from 
accepting the nomination of his party, if he should receive it, and 
if the Ohio delegates in convention sho ‘1 unite in making it. But 
meanwhile it is necessary that there should be some man brought 
forward by the radical party—some ‘‘standard-bearer,” in the 
nauseous spread-eagle political slang of the day—whom they can 
use in their attacks upon the Administration of Mr. Lincoln. This 
is as necessary to the Democrats as to the Radical Republicans, for 
the object of both is the division of the body of electors upon 
whom Mr. Lincoln can rely. Should Mr, Lincoln, or any other 
man, receive the hearty and undivided support of all patriotic 
men who, whether they were called Democrats or Republicans three 
years ago, mean that the rebellion shall be put down and slavery 
extinguished, he would be elected as by acclamation. Therefore 
the Democratic leaders themselves are assisting adroitly to bring 
General Fremont’s name before the people as the extreme anti- 
slavery candidate. For they know that Fremont has the very 
qualification as a candidate which makes M’Clellan so eligible. He 
isa martyr. The radical abolitionists (and by radical abolitionists 
I mean those who think only of slavery in this revolution, and 
would strike at it blindly, without any consideration of prudence 
as to fitness of time, or place, or circumstance, or feasibility), these 
men look upon General Fremont as a sacrifice to the time-serving 
policy of Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet, who, they say, were 
afraid that he would put down the rebellion too soon by 
destroying slavery, and thus by becoming the popular idol 
of the day oust them from power. All the disappointed and 
narrow-souled men who cleave from the Administration which 
has been blind to their merits or their claims attach themselves 
either to the M’Clellan or the Fremont faction, and thus the double 
opposition to Mr. Lincoln swells daily. The anti-slavery grumblers, 
who are honestly dissatisfied with the manner in which the war 
has been conducted, and whose candidate for the nomination was 
Mr. Chase, now turn to General Fremont; and I notice the yet 


nation upon the Republican party. I say force, because lam ann 
to confess that I see signs of an intention to hold General Fremont’ 
name over the nominating convention in terror, with the inti a 
that unless he receives the nomination of the party his fri 
will nominate him as an independent candidate; and he mB 
many partizans, honest and otherwise, that this would go far . 
insure the election of the Democratic candidate. It ig Not be 
probable that the preliminary skirmishing may be done he 
Fremont’s name, and that when the convention assembles he ma 
be dropped, and Mr. Chase, or even some other and hitherto almoy 
obscure man, be taken up. 

But I have confidence enough in the mass of my countrymen tp 
believe that out of all this confusion and vacillation there Will come 
a wise and firm policy, and that Mr. Lincoln will be the Unigg 
candidate who in November next will receive, among the teng of 
thousands of votes which four years before were given against him, 
that of your correspondent, A Yanxeg, 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENTS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—The correspondence originated by my letter to you m 
this subject has already reached to so great an extent that you may 
wish it now concluded. But before I withdraw from the contr. 
versy in your pages, I should be glad to be allowed the privilege 
of reply to a few of my commentators. 

The expediency of discussing these sacred subjects in ewspapers 
is questioned by many. But if such discussion draws out the 
thoughts upon them of the more thoughtful among the laity 
much good may be done. I say the more thoughtful among them, 
because one can expect nothing but harm to follow from the flip- 
pant, ad captandum treatment of such subjects into which periodi- 
cal and professional writers who study the means of attracting a 
large number of readers are in danger of falling. Those who 
utterly disbelieve in any ‘‘ magic power of interpretation ” given 
to the clergy—(if this was meant of individual clergymen | 
hardly know who believes anything of the kind)—may, neverthe- 
less, think that the circumstance of their being habitually occupied 
with the study of sacred subjects with a practical view, and their 
being conversant with the stubborn and awful facts of the nature 
and results of human wickedness as manifested in this world, may 
have a beneficial tendency in helping them to approach any such 
questions as are now raised upon theology in the right 
spirit. The self-satisfied, hasty dogmatism of many, on the 
other hand, upon such questions, their wunhesitating con- 
fidence in the truth of the suggestions of their own minds 
upon theology, appear to show not only that they are 
entirely free from any habits of reverent submission to the words 
of the Bible, but also that they have never learnt modesty of 
assertion by honestly facing the facts of existence. For after all 
the universe is not ordered exactly as we may think it ought to be, 
or as cheerful persons speculating at their ease in comfortable 
studies feel sure it must be; and the tone of supercilious con- 
tempt, or at best of paternal patronage, with which one, at least, of 
the many personalities into which I presume your editorial unity 
is resolvable is in the habit of speaking of the whole tribe of 
bishops, archbishops, ‘‘divines,” and clergy generally, would 
scarcely be justified even by his own possession of confessedly far 
superior wisdom. 

Nowas to the arguments that have been urged in this correspond- 
ence, I am anxious, in the interests of my own hopes and of their pro- 
pagation among Christians, to state the objections which I still 
feel to some of the stock arguments and interpretations of Serip- 
ture by which such hopes are commonly defended, because I am 
persuaded that any stress being laid upon some of these will only 
prejudice the cause by ‘“ provoking” many far more authoritative 
persons than the present writer. 

I am, then, perfectly awake to the fact that words may easily 
come to be used in senses very different from those to the 
expression of which their etymology might seem to limit 
them. I know that as “the thoughts of man have widened 
with the process of the suns,” the words which are handed 
down from one generation to that which succeeds it cat 
only be made to serve the purpose of expressing these wider 
thoughts by a somewhat free and symbolical application of them ; 
and that, as Mr. Llewellyn Davies has said, they must often be 
made “stepping-stones” to help them to reach up to the higher 
views of truth which may now be accessible to us. And I am far 
from wishing to deny (as he supposes I should) that, though 
Gupaves originally meant only the firmament, it may have come to 
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Lord Himself to express a state and a life altogether independent 
But still Mr. Davies will allow it must always have 

finite sense. As originally it meant a certain place defined, 
by this,—that it was not the earth,-—as it could never 
used to mean place in the abstract, so it must be with 
+ algo when used in its secondary or metaphorical sense. Then, too, 
" be meant to express a certain special kind of life, distin- 
vi ow by some definite characteristics from life of every other 
4 But what definite sense can be attributed to the word aidév 
om that of an age in the abstract—any age ? That which alone 
‘#orances the idea conveyed by that word from other ideas is 
simply and only, as far as I can see, that it does refer to and 
a.certain amount of time. Deprive the word of that 

sense, and deny, as I think every one would deny, that it can be 
used (without any epithet being attached to it to narrow its 
ing) to mean one particular age, and what can it mean ? 
Nothing definite whatever, so far as I can see. To use its adjective, 
aidnos, 8 meaning anything which has no reference to duration, 
seems to me, therefore, to do violence tolanguage. Oipaéwog may 
be used to signify metaphorically an idea which has no reference 
to place, because the thing signified by its substantive, oipaves, has 
other attributes besides that of being a place, or any place ; it isa 
particular place, with which, therefore, other places may be con- 
trasted in many respects. But the case is different with aiay and 


some de 
suppose, 
have been 


ahawos. : : 
in, in answer to our assertion that the Bible means by 


“ eternal” that which lasts for ever, we are continually met with 
passages of Scripture, in which we are told that it is possible to 
taste of “the eternal life,” or of ‘‘ the eternal condemnation,” 
inthis world. But this is no answer at all. If I see a brazen 
column, and am told that it has already lasted a thousand years, 
and will last another thousand in the future, that fact does not 
prevent my handling it and ascertaining of what material it con- 
sists, in the course of one single present minute. Having done so, 
Imay then say, ‘‘ This ancient, this durable column is made of 
brass,” without my thereby giving any one the slightest ground 
whatever for the assertion that i must, therefore, believe that the 
words “ brass,” and “ ancient,” and ‘ durable,” are synonymous. 
So, in answer to Mr. Frank Hill's letter, suppose I grant him 
that St. Paul did once call the heavenly life the éirws Zan, 
and in other places calls it the (4im wiwwog, it no more follows from 
that that he must have believed éirw¢ and aidwog to refer to the 
same class of ideas, than it would follow from my calling a certain house 
sometimes ‘‘ Mr. Smith's house,” and sometimes ‘‘ House No, 15,” 
that I must therefore think that the words “‘ Mr. Smith’s” and 
‘No. 15” refer to objects of identical or even: at all similar 
nature. 

What we affirm is that, whatever other attributes may attach 
to the “life in God,” this quality is the one, and the only one, 
which is predicated of it by calling it “ eternal,” namely, that it 
will last for ever, and is imperishable. It is indeed true, as Mr 
Forbes has urged, that a particular person may be only temporarily 
ina state, or under the action of a wrath, which itse/f is eternal ; 
—that may, as he and others have suggested, be the true meaning 
of passages which declare sinners to be cast into the eternal fire ; 
—they may only mean that they are, for a longer or shorter time, 
exposed to the terrible wrath of God which must for ever burn 
against sin, so Jong and so far as sin exists. But that particular 
thing which is called eternal must last for ever. 

In answer to your correspondent “ Z.,” for whose letter and its 
tone, so worthy of its subject, I am thankful to him, I wish to 
explain that when I referred toour Lord’s tears [ was thinking mainly 
not of the particular occasion or cause which drew them forth 
(though I did carelessly borrow from the common expression which 
speaks of ‘‘the Redeemer’s tears over lost souls”), but rather of 
the fact that some things did stir that amount of grief and pain in 
Him, and that intensity of wish that they did not exist, which such 
tears indicated ; and yet that He did not, and in some’sense could 
not, put an end to them. And yet we believe that He was Gop 
as well as man. For though it is in some senses true that 
“with God ail things are possible,” this must not be understood 
without any limitation ; and it cannot, for instance, mean that 
God can sin, or do anything inconsistent with His own Eternal 
Holiness ; nor do we believe that He could now make that which 
has been not to have been,—there are things actually impossible,— 
contrary, if you like so to express it, to the Nature of God. Who 
can tell whether it may not be among such impossible things to 
create beings free and yet incapable of arriving at a state of hope- 
less wickedness and consequent misery? If so, the tears of God 
imearnate may be the awful manifestation of the sorrow in God at 


As to the case of Judas, the remarks of “ Z.” are striking. 
But will he maintain that the wickedness of Judas was of a 
kind that never existed in any other man? Are there not 
now, and have there not been in all ages, many men who, in 
Judas’s circumstances, would have fallen into Judas’s sin? Will 
God then punish these less awfully than Judas, because, though 
their wickedness was as great, they did not, simply from lack of 
opportunity, manifest it in the same way? If so, the principles 
of the Divine judgment are different from those indicated by that 
remarkable sentence which declares that “it shall be more toler- 
able in the judgment for Tyre and Sidon” than for the Jews of 
our Lord's time,—not because of anything that Tyre and Sidon 
actually did, but because of something which they would have 
done if they had had the opportunity,—in other words, because of 
the spirit which the All-seeing eye of the Divine Judge discerned 
in them, though it never manifested itself outwardly to man. If 
this view is true, then Christ says of the whole class of Judases, 
and of all who, though not now so bad as he, yet are on the down- 
ward road which will one day, whether in this life or the next, 
bring them to it, that “it had been better for them if they had never 
been born.” ‘But Christ used rhetorical language,—He speaks 
loosely, or He teaches ‘regulation’ truths—things which, though not 
strictly true, it is good for us to think are so.” I shrink from all such 
assertion—T] cannot, as one of your writers has done, “ because I am 
convinced of Christ’s divinity,” therefore denounce the dogma 
which the great majority of mankind have thought, and which 
He must have known they would think, that He Himself taught— 
that of the everlasting condemnation of some—I may seek some 
other explanation of His words. Ido believe and humbly trust 
that they will bear a different one from that commonly received. 
But in the face of the general understanding of the words, and in 
face, also, of some of the facts of human sin, its nature and conse- 
quences in this life, I cannot “denounce” or ridicule the Fathers 
and mighty writers and thinkers who have held the common 
opinion. I trust they were wrong. I think the arguments, to show 
that they may have been so used in the able pamphlet to which 
“Z.” alludes in his postscript are, most of them, strong and 
weighty ; but I cannot dogmatize, and would fain protest against 
any man presuming to dogmatize, upon the subject. ‘“ What 
hope of answer or redress? Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 
Great are those words of ‘‘ In Memoriam,” and these others with 
which I conclude :— 
“The wish that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave ; 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul ?” 
But, considering other things, I can only say :— 


“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


“T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope,” 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. H. Lyrretron. 


Hagley Rectory, March 30, 1864. 





THE SUGAR DUTIES. 

To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaror.” 
Str,—Please let me reply briefly to Mr. Potter, The chief 
points he makes are (as I read his letter):—(1) Sugars under the 
present system are not charged with duty varying exactly with 
quality or value. (2) The officers in assessing decide by grain 
and colour only. (3) The present system is oppressive to all low 
sugars. (4) It also excludes the better sugars. (5) Our present 
consumption may well increase, and that a uniform duty will in- 
crease it. 

I reply :—1. Sugars vary in quality and value infinitesimally. 
The duty, to vary exactly with the quality and value, must vary as 
much. The present scale is only an approximation to the mathe- 
matically true variations. It is doubtless open to improvement ; 
but a uniform duty is a step in exactly the opposite direction. 

(2.) Mr. Potter says that the customs “ officers do decide 
entirely by grain and colour, apart from saccharine matter.” Now 
as “quality” is the word used, and the only word used, by the 
Legislature, it is clear that if they do as Mr. Potter says they do 
they just neglect their duty. But they do not do as Mr. Potter 
says they do. It is within my own knowledge that during the 
last few weeks a parcel of sugar was carefully tested with the 
saccharometer by the officers before assessing the duty on it. I 





the sight of such lost sinners. 


have before me as I write the three standards for the 12s. 8d. 
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duty and the two standards for the 13s. 10d. duty. Let any 
stranger look at these five samples, and say how it would be pos- 
sible for an officer to assess sugars by them if ‘‘ guided entirely by 
grain and colour.” Sugar-refiners may not be disinterested, but 
they buy a large majority of all sugars imported, and they melt 
all the sugar they buy; therefore they know, if any one does, what 
saccharine is in the various sugars. If a refiner could only get 
hold of these remarkable sugars of Mr. Potter (fraudulently dark in 
colour, “‘ but made strong (!) in saccharine”) he would be a mil- 
lionaire in a twelvemonth. Mr. Potter, on this same subject, 
makes one observation which shows he is thoroughly “in the 
dark.” I quote him carefully, and observe that the italics are my 
own. I quote him thus carefully because he has (I am sure unin- 
tentionally) neither quoted correctly nor italicized truly the only 
sentence he quotes from my previous letter. He says, ‘‘ Mr. Fryer, 
a refiner, in his evidence admits that he has bought sugar—it 
must have been coloured dark to come in at 18s. 10d. duty—con- 
taining 95 per cent. of crystallizable saccharine matter.” Now, 
Sir, I can show you fifty (or five hundred) samples of 13s. 10d. 
sugar which only a blind man (and none are so blind as those 
that won’t see) could call ‘“ dark.” 

8. Mr. Potter maintains (and to my mind shows conclusively) 
that the present system is oppressive to all 12s. 8d. sugars. Quite 
so; and so thought the committee when they advised a lower rate 
of duty on the inferior portion of such sugars,—anything but a 
step towards “ uniformity.” 

4, Mr. Potter truly says that the vast majority of sugars now 
imported are low. He says (so, at least, I understand him) it is 
because our present duties exclude the better. I say it is because, 
either physically or economically, it suits the producer best to send 
them low. And my proof (no new argument of my own, but one 
which I repeat here because it is one that has not been answered) 
is this :—Last year a vast number of tons of sugar were imported 
at the 13s. 10d. duty. Therefore it is fair to say all such sugar 
was, so far as it is concerned, imported at a uniform duty—of such 
sugar a mere fraction was the best possible at that duty. The 
bulk was almost the worst possible. Yet there was in Mincing 
Lane a constant difference in value (there has been for years) of 
81. to 10/. per ton between the best and the worst; why, therefore, 
was not all such sugar sent as good as possible, thus to realize an 
extra 8/. or 101. per ton? Because of the duty? Nay, it wasa 
uniform duty. I, Sir, can see no reason for it but the one I 
enunciated just now. 

5. How a uniform duty would increase consumption Mr. Potter 
does not explain. Iam sureI cannot. All I can say is, that its 
immediate working must be to comparatively exclude low sugars 
(the majority of sugar, that is to say) from consumption. 


very few persons. 


BOOKS. 


MEXICO, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 
TuERe are not, perhaps, many among us who care to 
stand thoroughly the policy of Napoleon in North Americ 
to those who do it is difficult to over-estimate the Value of ¥ 
Chevalier’s Mexico. It is not a book so much as a pamphlet i, 
two volumes, intended to justify by an exhaustive resumé of Pe 
past the policy which his sovereign his resolved to inangueats 
for the future. Throughout itis full of Napoleonic ideas, of 
chapters which do but expand imperial letters, of paragraphs 
which read to us as if the Emperor had dictated their form ag 
well as substance. Ideas which in the official despatches seem 
to the last degree misty or transcendental are here traced to their 
origin, the suggestions put forward by the imperial advocates 
in the Legislature are linked with their source in the past 
history of Mexico, the hints contained in General Forey's pro- 
clamations or General Bazaine’s orders of the day are explained 
by the light of a coherent and exhaustive plan, matured by the 
Emperor years before events gave him the Opportunity of 
making his dreams realities. _M. Chevalier has obviously been 
set to perform atask,and he has performed it with consum. 
mate skill. He does not argue, he only relates with purpose, and 
under his artistic manipulation every innovation introduced into 
Mexico is made to spring naturally out of the circumstances of 
the country. Thus he shows that the monarchical idea is not by 
any means one foisted into the country by foreigri bayonets, 
There always has been a monarchical party struggling for the 
ascendant, a party which so early as 1820 supported Iturbide in 
his endeavour to organize an empire, first for a Spanish Prince, 
then for himself; and after Iturbide had been deposed by a military 
revolt Congress stillassigned him a pension of 5,000/. a year, and 
his son Felix had, says M. Chevalier, partisans as long ashe lived, 
Santa Anna ayain—who, whatever his faults, knew his countrymen 
thoroughly,—in 1853 tried to induce some European Prince to 
consent to assume the Crown, and still holds that a monarchy is 
indispensable to the well-being of Mexico. The country is now, 
it is true, a federation and not a unity, but that, says M, 
Chevalier, is a thing of yesterday. The Federal constitution 
was only adopted after the fall of Iturbide, in imitation of 
the American Union—fell in 1835, revived in 1856, and has 
never obtained any real hold on the habits or affections of 
the people. Unity and monarchy being thus desired, it remained 
to select a Prince, and the candidates were speedily reduced to a 
He must be a Prince of a reigning House,— 
that Iturbide and Santa Anna alike admitted; he must bea 
Catholic ; he could not be a Spaniard, because Mexicans hate 


Under. 
&; but 


Finally, Mr. Potter shrewdly guesses with Mr. Cobden (therein, Spaniards ; he could not be a Frenchman, because conquest leaves 


and therein only, agreeing with the “apostle of free trade”) that 
‘when we have a low duty it will most certainly be uniform.” 


heartburnings ; and the Emperor therefore bethought him of the 
great Austrian House, and his reflections ended, as we all know, 


Very possibly. What would be a crying injustice when duties! i, the selection of the Archduke Maximilian, who had governed 


average 15s. would be “only a very little one” when duties 
averaged 2s. 6d.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 





well in Italy. 


But why should France have interfered at all in the interest of 


March 380, 1864. P. M. MARTINEAU. : np a ; ia 
either monarchy or republic? First, to arrest “ that spirit of 

THE PRINCE AND THE FASHIONS. encroachment which for a series of years the Anglo-American 

To THE Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” slave proprietors of the South showed themselves to be possessed 


Str,—I am much amused by your ingenious article on ‘‘The| with,” and which impelled them to destroy by a falsification of 
Prince and the Fashions,” yet I read with some regret, though not | the Monroe doctrine the natural influence of Europe upon every 


surprise, your acquiescent sentence against colour in men’s costume. | section of the world. 


The balance of power, in short, was one 


I can by no means see the force of your reasoning. I am old| reason, and another was contained in the well-known phrase, the 
enough to remember a time when every gentleman excepting | we)fare of the Latin race. 
clergymen wore a coloured coat ; and I cannot but call to mind the | opoyalier’s hands a policy. 


lamentations which prevailed on the introduction of black. ‘“ Now,” 


it was said by repining elderly ladies, ‘* we shall see nothing but! jization is composed, there 
gloom and a great deal of shabbiness for the remainder of our days.”’| nated by the denomination of the Latin races. It has its 


I have some sympathy with them still, I lament over the gloom 
which settled upon us somewhere about 1820, I believe and think it 


and Portuguese nations. 


This dreamy idea becomes in M. 


“Among the ramifications of which Western or Christian civi- 


is one very distinct branch desig- 


seat in France, in Italy, in the Hispano-Portuguese peninsula, and in 
the countries peopled by offshoots from the French, Italian, Spanish, 
It is characterized by the numerical pre- 


has lasted much too long. I am sick of rusty black, the shabbiest of ponderance, or even by the exclusive domination, of the Catholic creed. 
all garbs. I well remember the bright, handsome, respectable blue | It is not all Catholicism, but it more particularly furnishes the pith and 


coats which middle-aged doctors like Sir Astley Cooper and the first 


vigour of Catholicism. 


Without derogating from any person or thing, 
it may be said that France is the soul of this group—and not only the 


Dr. Parry of Bath always wore, with their polished metal buttons. | sou) but the arm. Without France, without her energetic initiative, 
I cannot, of course, go back to Goldsmith’s peach-coloured coat, | and without the respect commanded by her intelligence, her elevated 


or to the beautiful sky-blues, or rich clarets, or rubies that were 


sentiments, and her military power, the group of Latin nations would 
be reduced to make but a very humble figure in the world, and would 


ig the Grandison time. But even these, absurd as you may long since have been even completely eclipsed. For the nations 
think them (and I by no means recommend peach blossom to the | just mentioned she is an elder sister, whose authority is their safeguard. 
Laureate), gave a distinctive character to men, and took off from | She forms not only the top of the Latin group, but is its sole protectress, 


the insipid formality of our modern gentlemen's costume. 
If economy is in question you must not recommend black velvet ; 


since Spain has suffered herself to fall so low. _% » 2 9 
France possesses great resources. She has a powerful genius; 
generous principles are inscribed on her flag; she has noble traditions, 


a specimen here and there would be noble and imposing, but it] to which she loves to remain faithful, and which are a strength to 





must be only a specimen.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 





* Mexico, Ancient and Modern. 


March 29. AN ADMIRER oF CoLOUR. London: J. Maxwell and Co, 


By Michel Chevalier. Translated by T. Alpass- 
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an obligation. She excels in letters, in sciences, and in | 
be a we industry is more and more productive, and her agri- 
the has a field of inexhaustible riches. Her arms are formidable 
ealtare But if the Latin nations were effaced from the 


far. 
sai dreads ae France would find herself in that irremediable 


seen is br by isolation. She would be like a general 
weakness that 1s brought on by isolatic a genera 
arg army, almost like a head without a body.” 


It was therefore that the Emperor tried to obtain for Spain 
rank as & first class-power, and therefore that he liberated 
Italy from the German ; for he felt that without France this 
branch of the human family would soon become unimportant. 
The Catholic Latin nations were till 1852 “ threatened with 
submergence under a sea that is ever rising” Prussia has 
taken the place of Spain, Russia is a new giant and hostile 
foree, America will in 1900 have a hundred millions of Pro- 
’ . “30° 

testants, while France will have, at the utmost, but forty millions 
of Catholics, “ It is not at all impossible but that the American 
Union may, at that epoch and before, be partitioned into three or 
four empires; yet the area it occupies is so great, that each might 
have four or five times the territory of France. There would 
then be a group of States strong enough to counterbalance 
Europe.” Australia is essentially English, India obeys an English 
viceroy, and though the French Government has made vigorous 
efforis in China, “French commerce has not exhibited herself 
there in the track of her soldiers.” It is essential, says M. 
Chevalier, to protect so far as is possible these races from total 
disappearance under the rising Northern and Protestant tide, and 
therefore—th e Emperor selected a German to rule Mexico! 

Will the enterprise succeed? M. Chevalier believes that it 
will, and in a series of paragraphs of remarkable force describes 
the resources of Mexico. 

“If then, Mexico had, as regards internal communication—what it 
is far from possessing now, but what it will necessarily have one day— 
something like what is to be met with in the smallest States of the 
North American Federation, it would require but very few hours to see 
all kinds of produce and the most varied climates defile before the eye. 
Ina distance like that from Paris to Orleans, or even half of it, you 
would pass from wheat to the sugar-cane, from the poplar and ash to 
the palm-tree, from gigantic cypresses to that multitude of trees, 
with foliage always green, that belong to the hottest regions of the earth. 
Let us imagine only one railway in Mexico—a railway that will be 
vonstructed as soon as order re-appears there—that from Vera Cruz to 
Acapulco, through Mexico. In an hour or two's transit, going from 
Mexico towards Acapulco, from a vegetation tolerably analogous to that 
of the environs of Paris, we should reach plants that greet the eye in 
Cuba or San Domingo ; for from Mexico to Cuernavaca, where sugar 
estates are prosperous, is scarcely farther than from Paris to Fontuin- 


Every product of all climates can be cultivated, and the mineral 

' wealth of the country is scarcely even explored. Mexico is 
full of great veins of ore, situated almost in temperate regions,— 

veins so great that Humboldt believed they might “ inundate ” 

Europe with silver. ‘These mines have not been worked, partly 

through the anarchy of the country, but chiefly for a reason which 

M. Chevalier explains at considerable length. Owing to the 

dearness of fuel, the silver from these ores must be extracted by a 

process known as the “ cold amalgam,” which consumes enormous 

quantities of mercury. ‘To ‘‘ produce one pound ofsilver a pound 

anda half of the other metal must be sacrificed.” ‘This is the 

reason why the Mexicans so incessantly petitioned for cheap quick- 

silver from the only great supply, the Spanish mines of Almaden, 

and the rise of the price consequent on independence interfered 

with the production of all the mines. Mercury, once only 94d., at 

last cost the miner 5s. a pound, but the discovery of the riches of 

California changed all that. ‘It results from an excellent memoir 

on the metallurgical wealth of California, by M. Laur, a mining 

engineer, that we may soon look to see mercury offered for expor- 

tation at San Francisco at a price little beyond tenpence per 

pound. Nothing more will be wanting to give to the working of 
the silver mines of Mexico, and of the New World in general, an 
extraordinary impulse. In fine, if Mexico would adopt a political 
organization that would re-establish order, security, and respect 
for property ; if good roads and a few railways were constructed, 
80 as to reduce the cost of transport, which is exorbitant; if the 
mining laws were to receive a certain number of improvements, 
that have been pointed out by competent men, the yield of silver 
there would soon assume the largest proportions.” With silver 
produced to an amount rivalling the gold of California, and such 
products as cotton, sugar, indigo, coffee, cocoa. cochineal, and 
tobacco, all capable of production, Mexico will need nothing but 
& labouring population to rival India. For this population M. 
Chevalier looks to China, “that inexhaustible storehouse of 
manual labour,” through, he is careful to say, a free but an enor- 
mous immigration—an idea, so far as we know, not yet discussed 





in Europe or in Mexico, but which opens up extraordinary possi- 
ities 


Finally, M. Chevalier quits these vast schemes for a few 
practical statistics. He believes that Mexico can be made to 
yield at once its old revenue,—four and a half millions,—and 
that by honesty in the collection of customs, by the use of half 
the Church lands, by an excise on spirits, and by heavier imposts 
on tobacco, by raising the stamp duties, and by taxing heavily the 
gunpowder used for mining, the State may be placed in a posi- 
tion which will enable it to provide for its debt, to repay France, 
and to commence that work of material progress which is the 
basis of modern civilization. 

We have not discussed, and do not intend to discuss, the jus- 
tice of the conclusions supported by M. Chevalier. All we affirm 
is, that no one can understand the Napoleonic views upon Mexico 
until he bas read, and read carefully, M. Chevalier’s out-spoken 
defence of them. It would have been easier reading had Mr. 
Alpass struck out one or two obvious blunders of time which 
arise from the gradual elaboration of the different chapters, but 
which, when retained in their collected form, once or twice 
puzzle the reader. 





ICELANDIC LEGENDS.* 

“Tue Norse Lecenps” have a very high scientific value, which 
has only gradually dawned upon the cultivated mind of Europe, 
as a faint consequence of the modern scientific researches into 
Greek and Roman, and thence into the wider field of general 
comparative mythology. The immense impulse given of very late 
years to comparative philology by the astonishing discoveries 
due to the application of the modern methods of inquiry, has 
also found its counterstroke in a corresponding impulse to 
mythological studies. Thus after ransacking the tales of the 
East we are gradually beginning to ferret out the old stories 
nearer home. But so completely had the course of events for 
many centuries fixed the attention of the European scholar 
on the East, that the Scandinavian and German mythology 
remained until a very recent period as remote from his appre- 
hension, as utterly foreign to his thoughts and interests, 
as if the relations of distance had been inverted. Is was, 
indeed, natural that his attention should be chiefly turned 
in the line of his cradle. The Americans are almost better 
English antiquarians than we are ourselves. And probably 
centuries hence, they will be far better acquainted with English 
legendary lore, than with that immense mass of tradition of all 
kinds which is growing with tropical haste unheeded around them 
in the fruitful soil of backwood ignorance and superstition. Yet 
to the future student the indigenous traditions of the American 
settlements will possess a scientific value of their own, as being 
the truest record of all the transition links between the English 
imagination of the olden time and the new imagination of the 
America of his day. 

This illustration is a fair, at all events, we think, a suggestive 
parallel, as to the place in European history of German and 
Scandinavian mythology. ‘l'o our miads there are few recondite 
fields of history so fascinating as that which investigates the 
gradual transformation, under change of scenery and circum- 
stance, of the imagination of nations, a transformation affecting 
the whole drapery of their thoughts, and even, it can hardly be 
denied, the very essence of their principles. And it deserves to 
be pointed out, that it is only within a very few years that the 
pleasures of such a very curious and refined, yet profound and all- 
important, inquiry have been brought so much as within our 
reach. It is entirely on the foundation of the thread of race which 
philology has established between the East and West that the 
vital connection between the different mythologies has also been 
proved. So long, indeed, as it remained doubtful whether the 
Western population was an offshoot from the Eastern, we could 
only speculate upon the different mythological flora on the 
supposition that they were indigenous to different parts of the 
globe. But the filiation of race enables us to study not the 
growth merely, but the problem of the transformation of imagi- 
native forms. ‘That much has already been done in detail is 
well known. How much there is yet to explore is less easy to 
tell. But every new translation of new Norse legends is a 
valuable addition to English scholarship. 

Who the joiut authors of the beautiful volume before us may 
be we have not an idea, never having seen their names in print 
before. If Mr. Powell is a Welshman, as the name implies, he 
was naturally prepared by native superstition for inquiry into 
kindred and congenial subjects. Eirikur Magnusson is clearly a 
Danish name. Possibly in the interests of science a Welshman 
and a Dane did put their heads together to add to the sweets of 
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the English nursery and the treasures of the English study. And 
avery excellent contribution they have made, of no less than 
sixty-six new tales translated from a selection published at 
Leipzig in 1862 by Mr. Jén Arnason, who, as the editors inform 
us, is deservedly called ‘The Grimm of Iceland,” and further 
enriched in its English dress with twenty-eight illustrations by 
various artists, among whom we trace Mr. Powell’s own name. 
These illustrations are in perfect keeping with the character of the 
work—no small merit, when we recall the nasty florid clap-trap 
with which it is now the fashion to adorn boys’ own books. ‘The 
coritents are grouped under four heads :—“ Stories of Elves,” 

- “ Stories of Water Monsters,” “Stories of Trolls,” “Stories of 
Ghosts and Goblins,” and about a score ** Miscellaneous Stories,” 
among which last we have “The Black School,” “The Fly,” 
‘“‘ Kalf Arnason,”’ “ Priest Halfdin and the Devil,” and (his own 
name seems to have had strange fascination for the Danish trans- 
lator) no less than seven stories about Eirikur inalump. They 
are, however, salient enough, and one especially witty and terse, 
about the youth who unwittingly, by his disobedience, having 
raised a troop of devils, got rid of them by setting them to make 
rope out of sand. 

The opening story, called the “ Genesis of the Hid-folk,” is very 
characteristic of the weird, rough familiarity, in part friendly, 
in part independent, with which the aboriginal Norseman looked 
on the supernatural in nature, together with his quaint waggish 
views of moral retribution. 

“ Once upon a time, God Almighty came to visit Adam and Eve 
They received Him with joy, and showed Him everything they had in 
the house. They also brought their children to Him, to show Him, and 
these He found promising and full of hope. Then He asked Eve whether 
she had no other children than these whom she now showed Him. She 
said ‘ None.’ 

“ But it so happened that she had not finished washing them all, and 
being ashamed to let God see them dirty, had hidden the unwashed ones. 
This God knew well, and said therefore to her, ‘ What man hides from 
God, God will hide from man.’ These unwashed children became forth- 
with invisible, and took up their abode in mounds, and hills, and rocks. 
From these are the elves descended, but we men from those of Eve's 
children whom she had openly and frankly shown to God. And it is 
only by the will and desire of the elves themselves that men can ever 
see them.” 

There are many points in this legend which it is interest- 
ing to compare with the popular Jewish legends of the visits 
of God to earth, as, for instance, his visits to Adam, and also to 
the tent of Abraham. We feel how much more mellow, dignified, 
and sublime was the Jewish imagination, how much nearer, so to 
speak, it Jay to the sun, and to the simple grandeur and majesty 
of the desert, how much further from the looming, uncertain 
grotesquery, the popular pugnacious wit, of the quaintly carved, 
misty, and trickish North. On the other hand, too, we see the 
multiplicity of the Northern imagination in the fact that in this 
very same legend, which opens with one explanation of the origin 
of the Hid-folk, it ends with another totally different and per- 
fectly unconnected. The second account, given without note or 
warning, and probably belonging to another cycle of thought, is 
as follows: — 

“ When the devil, in times gone by, made war in heaven, he, with 
all his armies, was driven into outer darkness. Those who turned their 
eyes to look after him as he fell, were also driven out of heaven ; but 
those who were neither for nor against him were sent to the earth, and 
commanded to dwell there in the rocks and mountains, These are 
called Elves and Hid-folk.” 

Again, the contrast is very striking, on the one hand, between 
the crushing grandeur and devouring cruelty of the Asiatic 
legends in their earlier forms, or, even in their later forms, the 
absence of al] sense of practical reality and fact, as if life were a 
dream, and no standard of comparison existed; and, on the other 
hand, the gradual awakening of the human mind in its migration 

westward fo the spirit of comparison. Man seems to have grown 
tamer and bolder, to have recovered his wits as he struggled on 
in the hand of nature, seeing new and milder sights, and to have 
begun at length to look her in the face, and peck at her secrets 
familiarly. Then follows a strange freak of ambition, and he 
imagines himself behind the scene in the form of the most lovely 
gods and goddesses that ever resembled his vainest beau- 
ideal of himself. This is the Greek form—a polished, political, 
rounded, and beautiful conception—as it were, the point of exact 
perfection and beauty in that line of ideas—a sort of highest 
life upstairs. But further north, under more adverse circum- 
stances, man is still partly cowed by the weird churlishness of 
nature, partly emboldened by the active necessities of existence. 
Hence a half-sceptical, half-burly spirit of chaff against the 
queer, morose, tolerably inoffensive aspect, but capricious and 
mischievous temper of Northern nature on the part of the 


. . ee. 
her. There is, too, a strange waggishness amid their half. 
smothered alarm, as if nature, and all her giants, and elves, 
trolls might be one too many for any one man alone in the pj 
but in the day-time, and with their heads all well together, 
knew enough of the world to hold their own, and snap their 
fingers at her and all her crew. We have not space to pursue 
the subject further, and we will only add that the new Volume of 
Icelandic Legends before us cannot fail to take its place in ey 
good library, and at the same time be equally welcome in the 
schoolroom and nursery. The style is beautifully crisp, poi 
and pure; and Mr. Powell, for to him, we presume, the beay 
of the style is mainly due, may congratulate himself Warmly on 
his success. Why on earth did he not give us Mr. Vighisson 
preface? That was a sad blunder. 


WONDERS OF THE EAST, BY FRIAR JORDANS, 

CIRCA 1330.* 
Friar Jonpanvs, a French monk of the Dominican Order, went 
out to India about the year 1321, and again in 1330 he returned 
thither as Bishop of Columbum. His episcopal career ig yp. 
known, and the very locality of his see is doubtful. Let y 
assume, with Colonel Yule, that it was on the south-western 
coast of the peninsula, and probably the same as Quilon jp 
Travancore. The assumption can excite no rival jealousies, for 
there is no church or congregation that claims Jordanus as itg 
founder. Many of his brethren, as simple and earnest as himsdf, 
have been equally unsuccessful, and even more obscure; but itis 
mournfully ludicrous to reflect that the only tangible records of 
his mission are a few disjointed notes on the marvels of the East, 
They abound with those quaint outbursts of wonder and displays 
of credulity that never fail to amuse us at the expense of the 
medisval traveller. Yet, before treating the bishop as a mer 
old gossip, it will be only fair to exhibit him, once for all, ing 
higher mood. At the end of his chapter on Asiatic topography 
he indulges (p. 55) in the dream of christianizing India, with 
the aid of two or three hundred brethren, at the rate of 
10,000 converts a year. But, as matters then stood, nearly 
the whole field lay open to the Mohammedans, or (as he calls 
them) “the perfidious and accursed Saracens.” “For thei 
preachers [he proceeds] run about, just as we do, here, there, and 
everywhere, over the whole Orient, in order to turn all to their 
own miscreance. These be they who accuse us, who smite us, 
who cause us to be cast into durance, and who stone us; as], 
indeed, have experienced, having been four times cast into prison 
by them, I mean the Saracens. But how many times I have 
had my hair plucked out, and been scourged, and been stoned, 
God himself knoweth, and I, who had to bear all this for my sins, 
and yet have not attained to end my life as a martyr for the faith, 
as did four of my brethren. For what remaineth God's willbe 
done! Nay, five preaching friars and four minors were there 
in my time cruelly slain for the Catholic faith. Wo is me that 
I was not with them there!” His expressions of regret wer 
sincere, no doubt; and they would have been much stronger, 
if he had foreseen that he would win nothing better than a very 
humble place, not among the Saints, but among antiquarian 
curiosities. 

Jordanus was not by any means disposed to lie, like his con 
temporary, our own medieval Munchausen, Sir John Mandeville; 
whatever he professes to have known by personal experience he 
describes pretty correctly, such as the elephant, the cocoanut 
palm, and the tenets and modes of burial of the Parsees; but his 
writings perhaps mainly owe their preservation to the mor 
piquant hearsay anecdotes of the roc that could fly away with 
an elephant, of the alchemical waters and the healing tree, and, 
above all, of the dog-faced islanders with their beautiful wives 
In all ages and countries men have been eager to hear about 
fellow men with tails. When Cour de Lion wintered in Sicily 
Messina was sacked by his followers because (they said) they 
were called the “tailed English.” The Englishmen probably 
returned the compliment to the Messinese; but after a few 
generations of intercourse the Europeans found that they must 
look further off for their favourite monstrosities, and their wonder- 
books (“ Mirabilia Mundi,” &c.) fixed the tailed races in Africs 
(where they still exist) and in Central Asia, There was a rage 
for these books in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The ugly 
Mongolian conquerors of Russia were at first described as absolute 
demi-devils; and although the monkish embassies from Rome 

én 








* Mirabilia Descripta. The Wonders of the East. By Friar Jordanus, of the 
Order of Preachers and Bishop of Columbum in India the Greater (circa 4 
Translated from the Latin original, as published at Paris in 1839, in the “ Reoueil 
Voyages et de Mémoires” of the Society of Geography, with the addition of ® bart 
mentary, by Colonel Henry Yule, 0.B., F.R.G.S., late of the Royal Engineers ( 





Norseman; nor is he at all tempted to identify himself with | London 


for the Hakluyt Society. 1863. 
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ot F horn or hoof to show, yet still the vulgar maintained that 


was only one floor higher than Tartarus. Even Marco 
while discrediting the reports about pigmies, admitted that 
here in Sumatra) there might be “ hairy men with tails.” 
The most popular passages in the works of Eastern travellers 
were those that told of “Anthropophagi, and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” and these, together with 
descriptions of strange plants and animals, were patched up into 
various compilations under the titles of ‘‘ Mirabilia Indiz,” &c. 
The little volume before us may be nothing but a somewhat 
similar compilation of “elegant extracts” from a lost work by 
Brother Jordanus. Such is the opinion of M. Coquebert-Mont- 
prot, who edited the original Latin text} inthe “ Recueil de Voyages” 
i at Paris in 1839, by the Société de Géographie. In 
support of this (says Colonel Yule, p. 17) he addnces the 
abrupt commencement, and the “but” with which he plunges 
in—* Inter Siciliam autem et Calabriam.” ‘“ But,” continues our 
English editor, “ he gives a fac-simile of the beginning of the MS., 
and the words seem to me (all inexpert I confess) almost certainly 
to be ‘Inter Siciliam atque Calabriam,’ so that this argument is 
gull.” Colonel Yule is so emphatically wrong that he makes us 
almost angry; any friend less “ inexpert” than himself would 
have pointed out to him the abbreviations, and assured him that 
the words are most undoubtedly “ autem et.” In other respects the 
Hakluyt Society appears to have selected a well-qualified editor ; 
though his translations are almost needlessly archaic; and, after 
all, we are rather surprised at their thinking it advisable to 
int such a trifle, which (as the English editor himself allows), 
“does not add anything to our knowledge,” and of which the 
chief merit consists in the oddities of its Latin. 
The “wonders” begin with the eddies in the straits between 
Sicily and Calabria and the whirlpool of Charybdis. Greece 
hardly detains the wonder-seeker for an instant. But in Armenia 
there is “a great marvel,’’ even Mouut Ararat, for Noah’s Ark 
has made it a holy place, and nobody can climb it higher than 
the edge of the snow. “And (marvellous indeed!) even the 
beasts chased by the huntsmen, when they come to the snow, 
will liefer turn, will liefer yield them into the huntsmen’s hands, 
than go farther up that mountain.” What strikes the French 
traveller as most noteworthy about the Persians is their habit of 
eating in company out of one dish,—‘‘ and that (he exclaims) with 
their hands and fingers ; big and little, male and female, all eat 
after this fashion. And after they have eaten, or even whilst in 
the middle of their eating, they lick their fingers with tongue 
and lips, and wipe them on their sleeves, and afterwards, if any 
grease still remains upon their hands, they wipe them on their 
shoes. And thus do the folk over all those countries. .... 
except the Hindus, who eat decently enough, though they too 
eat with their hands.” ‘This passage suggests, as Qolonel Yule 
observes, “ that forks were common in Europe earlier than is 
generally represented to be the case;’ they were known, indeed, 
to have been used in Italy about 1330, but not so in France; and as 
for England, Coryatt (in his “Crudities”) claims the merit of 
having introduced them here about 1608! But we must follow 
our leader, for he is hastening into the far East. After the 
fashion of his time, he divides India into three parts — Lesser 
India, or Scinde, and the coast down towards Malabar ; Greater 
Todia, embracing the rest of the peninsula; and “ India Tertia ;” 
and between the last division and Ethiopia (!) he places the ter- 
restrial Paradise. We have seen an old map that makes the 
coast line of Africa below the Red Sea run due east, and thus 
African Ethiopia is brought directly under India; and this cer- 
tainly tells in favour of Colonel Yule’s theory, that the “ India 
Tertia” of Jordanus was on the coast of Africa. But it should 
not be forgotten that the ancients called the black races of India 
“the eastern Ethiopians ;” and Jordanus speaks elsewhere of 
Ethiopia and Cathay (or China proper) in the same breath ; and 
hence we conceive that his Ethiopia need not necessarily be any 
other than a very hazy vision of realms within the Asiatic 
horizon.{ “India Tertia” he never visited, and for him, there- 
fore, it was naturally a land of dragons, that fly about with 
great carbuncle-stones on their heads, “and these, by the judg- 
ment of God, being too heavy, they drop into a certain river 
Which issues from Paradise, and perish there. But all the regions 
round about watch for the time of the dragons, and when they 
see that one has fallen they wait for LXX. days, and then go 





+ From a MS. of the fourteenth century, which is now in the Biitish Museum. 
ms Colon Yule refers to M. d’Aveznc's remarks on Prester John and the eastern 
> iopia in the “ Recueil de vor 03,” iv p. 546, as if they supported his own views; 

on turning to them, we find that they do just the contrary, and that, in fact, they 
(at much greater length) antici our own. 


the Grand Khan returned home without a single | 








down and find the bare bones of the dragon, and take the car- 
buncle which is rooted in the top of his head and carry it to the 
Emperor of the Ethiopians, whom you call Prestre Johan.” But 
we like our author better when he is on safer ground, exciting in 
the mango, “a fruit so sweet and delicious as it is impossible 
to utter in words,” or in the pillared shade of the banyan tree. 

Even the wild beast quod vocatur rinocerunta and the grinning 

coquodrile himself cannot be described without a thrill of horrible 

delight. The birds stir him into downright eloquence, “ for there 
be some white all over as snow; some red as scarlét of the grain ; 
some green as grass; some parti-coloured ; in su¢éh quantity and 
delectability as cannot be uttered. Parrots also, or popinjays, 
after their kind, of every possible colour except black, and also of 
mixed colours. The birds of this [the Greater] India seem really 
like creatures of Paradise.” The poor preacher forgets his pains 
and disappointments when he looks out at night upon “a star of 
great size and ruddy splendour which is called Canopus,” and he 
fancies that his eyes can follow the track of the planetary in- 
fluences—ili videntur influentie# oculo ad oculum, ita quod de 
nocte respicere est gaudiosum. In short, his senses are acute, and 
in his leisure hours he is quite an innocent voluptuary. Yet his 
patriotic spirit rises at the end of his final summary, and thus it 
breaks forth :—‘‘ One general remark I will make in conclusion ; 
to wit, that there is no better land or fairer, no people so honest, 
no victuals so good and savoury, dress so handsome, or manners 
so noble, as here in our own Christendom; and, above all, we 
have the true faith, though ill it be kept. . . . I believe, moreover, 
that the King of France might subdue the whole world to his own 
dominion and to the Christian faith without the aid of any other.” 
Our worthy gossip had both his eyes fixed towards the East, and 
he forgot the weaker side of France; this one little Gallic crow of 
his was uttered (assuming the date to be 1330) in the very birth- 
year of the Black Prince. 

More than half the value (as well as the bulk) of the present 
edition is due to the notes of Colonel Yule, who has illustrated 
the text from authors old and new. In Tartary and Thibet, for 
instance, Marco Polo is brought to corroborate the statements 
about the paper money of the “Great Tartar;” and Hue and 
Gabet (among others) to enumerate the quasi-Catholic cere- 
monials of the red-caped and red-hatted cardinals of the Grand 
Lama. In India, again, the possibility of a man's performing 
self-sacrifice by cutting off his own head with a knife is main- 
tained by the testimony (about 1350) of an eye-witness of a 
similar feat, viz., Ibn Batuta, the Moorish traveller. Again, 
when Jordanus asserts that there “the Devil speaketh to men, 
many a time and oft, in the night season,” his editor cites Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s account of the devil-bird of Ceylon, which 
ends with comparing it to “a boy in torture whose screams are 
stopped by being strangled.” And so on ad infinitum. We will 
wind up witha moral comment of our own upon the last line of 
these Mirubilia. It relates to the Turks. We hold them to be 
still, what they always have been, a good fighting people, and 
nothing more. We have never put much faith in their promises 
of progress ; and yet we have never thought that they deserved 
to be held up (as they were by Sir Benjamin Brodie, ia a letter 
to the Zimes some years ago) as a frightful example of prema- 
ture decay occasioned by tobacco. Now let us see how Jordanus 
found them in their pure unsmoking youth. He says, “The 
country [of Asia Minor] is very fertile, but uncultivated ; for the 
Turks trouble not themselves” (quia Turci non muliwm curant). 
It would seem, then, as if the Turks had always understood 
peace to mean inactivity; and they must have had worse ways 
of killing time before they took to the pipe of consolation. And 
now we commend a whiff or two to our readers. 





THE EASTERN SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC* 
Tis most readable book is ‘a favourable specimen of a class of 
work not uncommon of late, in which a lady’s record of travel 
serves to point and illustrate the views, theories, or principles, 
of her husband. In the unusually sultry Levantine summer of 
1863 Lady Strangford organized a party from Corfu for a 
fortnight’s pic-nic in the Albanian mountains. “ Pic-nic,” at 
least, is the word used by her, but we fancy that the majority of 
ordinary pic-nic frequenters will be a trifle startled by its appli- 
cation to an expedition which included in its personnel cooks, 
guides, interpreters, and mounted police, while tents, cooking 
apparatus, thick sticks for the persuasion of refractory natives, 
and even a tourist's battery, formed its matériel. Southern 
Albania, however, contains so many features of interest about 





* The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic in 1863, with « Visit to Montenegro. By 
Viscountess Strangford. London: Bentley. 1864. 
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whica little is known, and Lady Strangford has so well described 
them, that it would be useless for the “ gentlest reader” to affect 
regret forthe unavoidable “roughing it” on the part of the authoress 
to which we are indebted for the entertaining account of its natural 
and nationaicharacteristics which forms the first of the six chapters 
of The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic. Embarking from Corfu in 
the Lord High Commissioner’s unseaworthy, cockroach-haunted 
yacht, the ‘‘ btoken winged, dirty, rotten old Petrel,” the party 
travelled through the sparsely populated, uncultivated, and 
scorched-up comtry to Ioannina, with no further adventure than 
several night encampments under decidedly uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances, and, an abortive attempt at mutiny by the guides, 
repressed by a practical adoption of the hint conveyed in the 
Arabic proverb, “ The stick descended from Heaven, a blessing 
from God.” With the exception of one or two oases of lovely 
scenery and picturesque villages, the desolate appearance of the 
country seems to have impressed the travellers most unfavour- 
ably, and Lady Strangford strongly inclines to the opinion that 
the dogs are the principal inhabitants, as well as the most noisy. 
These dogs, at all events, form no inconsiderable element in the 
daily life of Albania. They are not, a3; supposed, of the Molos- 
sian breed, now utterly extinct, but possess all the characteristics 
of the true Oriental dog, and though easily dispersed in small 
parties by the mere action of picking up a stone, they are dan- 
gerous enough when met in numbers. After quitting loannina, 
Lady Strangford and her companions visited the range of the 
Suli. Mountains, so replete with interesting though melan- 
choly associations. If anything were needed to heighten the 
romantic grandeur of the gorges of the Acheron and 
the Achelous, it is supplied in the traditions of the heroic 
Suliote priest Samuel, who, together with threa hundred 
Suliote families, defended the rock and castle of Kughui until 
all hope being extinct, he provided for the escape of the smull 
remnant of his compatriots, and himself perished in the ruins of 
the castle fired by his own hand, and all the Suliote wom2n of 
Dhimula unanimously preferred a similar death to falling 
into the hands of the monster Ali Pasha. The scattered rem- 
nant of the Suliots rac2 which took refuge in Corfu is now 
entirely extinct. A portion joined the Greeks in the War of 
Independence, and the survivors settled in Greece. A few strag- 
glers returned to the home of their race, and Lady Strangford 
saw and spoke with an aged and feeble old man who was said to 
be the only Suliote remaining in Suli. 

Lady Strangford’s next object, afier her return vid Paxa to 
Corfu, was to visit Dalmatia, and without losing any time she 
embarked in the Dalmato-Albanese steamer, and after several 
days’ coasting arrived at the once illustrious city of Ragusa, the 
only city in Dalmatia where no Lion of St. Mark is to be seen. 
Although now well nigh reduced to u chaotic state of Sclave 
nationality, Austrian. military occupation, Roman Catholic wor- 
ship, and Oriental customs, none of the Dalmatian nobles—who 
make Ragusa th:ir capital, as Spalato is the commercial capital, and 
Zara the administrative and ecclesiastical capital of Dalmatia— 
ever forgot its prolonged independent existence, or their successful 
defiance of the Venetian lion. The city abounds with most in- 
teresting specimens of the Dalmatian type of Byzantine architec- 
ture and works of art of most curious and little-known styles. 
Sclavonic gold-work in particular forms a well-defined and 
characteristic branch of art, and though Italian influences are 
very manifest in ‘Dalmatian specimens, the reliques and jewelry of 
Ragusa must be full of interest to th art student. The patri- 
ciat of Ragusa dates from a very early period, and more than 
one of the great families can trace back an authentic pedigree for 
close upon a thousand years. 

While at Ragusa Lady Strangford made the acquaintance of 
Mohammed Pasha, the military Pasha of Skodra, and M. 
Moreau, the Freach Consul at the same place, through whose 
kindness her intended journey to Montenegro was rendered far 
less arduous than it would otherwise have been. Her residence 
in a suite of apartments, specially prepared for her, in the palace 
of Tsetinje, gave her opportunities for an acquaintance with 
Montenegrin Court life and Royal family history never en- 
joyed by previous travellers. Tne palace was built by 
the giant Peter IL., shortly after the death of his uncle, 
the Vladika (an archbishop prince) Peter 1., so worshipped 
by his subjects that a few years after his death his body was 
removed from the Royal burying-place to the highest mountain 
peak in Montenegro, in order that the spot where his ashes 
rested might be within the view of every Montenegrin. Peter 
If. was succeeded by the famous Danilo, whose first step was to 
abolish the dual capacity of the Vladika and by casting off his 


| ecclesiastical position left himself free to marry, with the hom; 
| founding a direct lineal dynasty of princes. His assassinating é 
1858 is within the recollection of all, but its effect on Nese 
negrin politics is not generally so clearly understood, and Lady 
Strangford’s intimacy with all the members of the shall 
Montenegrin Royal family enables her to throw inuch light on 
certain questions which few would study in the form of blue. 
books on the Eastern question. The widow of Danilo acted 
wisely and energetically iu at once declaring his nephew Nicholas 
as prince, to the exclusion of his father, the firebrand Mirko, who,’ 
nevertheless, acquiesced in the arrangement, and is now ‘ 
picturesquely armed and attired ornament of the Court of his 
son, as well as a powerful official, and a redoubtable warrior, 
No life—certaiuly not that of any princely court—can be much 
more primitive than the ordinary routine of life at the palace of 
Tsetinje. “ Madame la Princesse Mére,” as Lady Strangford at 
first respectfully addressed her, is simply a private lady, beloved 
by the people, extremely charitable, and often to be seen going 
about with a basket of provisions for the sick or poor under her 
arm. The style of life at Court is simple and patriarchal, the 
attendants, down to the servants who waited at dinner, being 
often recognized as relatives of the principal nobles who happened 
to be guests. “Serve me, oh my father, with salt!” or “bring 
me the wine, oh my brother !” sounded rather strange to modern 
ears. The whole aceount of Lady Strangford’s stay in the Black 
Mountains is one of the most interesting passages in the volume, 
and one cannot refrain from hoping cordially that her somewhat 
sanguine view of the Montenegrin future is not destined to be 
falsified by events. She believes fully in the earnest desire for 
improvement and civilization, both on the part of prince and 
people, and is evidently most favourably impressed with many 
points in the national character. She adopts fully the Monte- 
negrin demand for. a port from the Turks, and believes that the 
consequent relief from poverty and enforced idleness would work 
wonders in ameliorating both their condition, and in lessening their 
tendency for depredation and raid-making in Turkish territory. 
The remainder of the volume consists of Lady Strangford’s 
wanderings in Dalmatia, all of which are described to the reader 
in an extremely graphic and entertaining style, and a long and 
somewhat ambitious essay on the Eastern question, in all its 
complex relations, entitled “Chaos,” by Viscount Strangford. We 
must confess that, cleverly written as it is, it fails to convert us 
at once to the pessimist views which it inculcates. According to 
Lord Strangford, nobody either in Downing Street or Printing- 
House Square knows anything about anything connected with 
the Eastern question. This is “ chaos” with a vengeance! 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_@——_ 
Lovelace’s Poetical Works, By W. Carew Hazlitt, barrister-at-law. 
(John Russell Smith.)—A careful and scholarly edition of a volume of 
poems which, perhaps, is scarcely worth it. Lovelace was a careless 
writer, and even in the two or threo good songs which are to be 
found in this volume, the last stanza is commonly the only one 
worth much, as witness the well-known poems—*To Lucasta. 
Going to the Warres” (p. 26), and “To Althea, From Prison” 
(p. 117). His reputation is chiefly due to the spurious sentiment 
with which certain minds invest a poetical cavalier, who squandered s 
good estate in sumptuous living and fighting for King Charles, and died 
in comparative poverty. Mr. Hazlitt has given a not very well 
arranged biography, and notes which are often unnecessarily long and 
learned. But he has taken commendable pains with the text, though 
we think it would have been better to print the received text 
unaltered and put his emendations in the notes, instead of the emenda- 
tions in the text and the old readings in the notes. Surely the follow- 
ing correction is wrong. - In the poem called “ A Loose Saraband” Love 
(p. 34) runs off with the author’s heart 
“ And though he sees it full of wounds, 
Cruel—still on he wounds it.” 
The meaning is —still he continues to wound it, much as we say “on he 
talks—or goes.” Mr. Hazlitt alters the last line to “ Cruel one, still he 
wounds it,” which is weak. However, admirers of the poetry of the 
time of the Revolution can now obtain a complete and accurate copy of 
Lovelace, well-printed on good paper, at a moderate price—a thing 
which up to this time was not, Mr. Singer's edition was neither accurate 
nor complete. 
The Personalities of the Forest of Dean. By the Rev. H. G. Nicholls, 
M.A, (John Murray.)—A supplement to the author’s former work o@ 
the Forest of Dean, containing short notices of the families of the various 
constables of St. Briavel’s Castle, deputies, verderers, and other forest 
officers. It is executed in a very concise and scholarly way, and will be 
interesting to all persons interested in the history and traditions of the 
Forest of Dean, 
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poOKS RECEIVED. 


Tale, by Charles A. Collins, in 2 
The Ban der, ond Co.peA Dark Night's Work, by 
ve eskell (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The Small House 
a gton by A. Trollope, in 2 vols. (Smith, Elder, 
S Aristotle, by George Henry Lewes (Smith, 
and Cor Ca.}—The Senses and the Intellect, Alexander 
Bier (Longman, Green, and Co.)—Trevlyn Hold, 
Baio, Treviyn's Heir, in 3 vols, (Tinsley, Brothers). 
or Squire ecient and Modern, by M. Michel Cheva ‘ier (J. 
een per Co.)}—History of West Point, by Capt. E. 
ton, M.A., in 2 vols. (Sampson Low, Son, and 

© Bopeies Tilustrating Church History, Vol. V. Eastern 
Go) ehern Europe (J. H.and J. Parker).—Tales Illus- 
and Chareh History, Vol. VI. Asia and Africa (J. H. 
teat parker)—The Bibliographer’s Manual of English 
soi J, Parker W. F. Lowndes (H. G. Bohn).—The Rise 
Lumiogress of Religious Life in England, by S. R. Pat 
od (Jackson, Walford, and Co.)—The Divine Treatment 
rr by J.B, Brown, B.A. (Jackson, Walford, and Co.) 
“ Poems by Robert Burns (Bell and Daldy).—The 
Pirsof William Shakespeare, by T. Keightley, Vol. I. 
and Daldy).—The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic in 
3, by Viscountess Strangford (Bentley).—Administra- 
vensof Great Britain from 1783 to 1830, oy C. Lewis, 
Bart, (Longman, Green, and Co.)—The Elixir of Youth, 
Jobn Lodge Ellerton, M.A. (Longman, Green and 
y Our Garrisons in the West, by Francis Duncan, 
4. (Chapman and Hall).—The Life of Arthur Duke of 
Wallington, by G. R. Gleig, M.A., F.R.G.S.(Longman, 
Green, and Co.)—A Progressive Latin Anthology, by R. 
H. ¥. Wilkins, M.A. (Longman, Green, and Co.)—Index 
. icus (W. Blackwood and Son).—Babble Brooks’ 
y J. H, McNaughton (Oliver Ditson).—Stella, by 
Bennett, in 3 vols. (J. Maxwell and Co.)—Hymns 

for the Church of England. (Longman Green, and Co.)— 
Memoirsof a Minister of State from the year 1840, by 
F, Guizot (R. Bentley).—The Life of Laurence Sterne, 
by Perey Fitzgerald, M.A., in 2 vols. (Chapman and 


Hull.) 


This day is published, price los. 6d. 
 eomeme~t) and ITALIAN UNITY. 


By Lieut.-Col, CoamBers. 
Sura, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill; and at the Rail- 
way Stations and a’! Booksellers. 
T= SHAKESPEARE COMMEMO- 
RATION. See “ Leisure Hour” for April Price 
Sixpence. Sold by all Booksellers. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON. — Coloured 

Picture of the Church—Twelve Wood Engravings 

of Local Objects associated with the Bard, from original 

drawings—Fac-simile of Shakespeare's Bust—the first 

folio edition Portrait, and autographs—Map of Stratford 

and its Neighbourhood, &c. Tn “ Leisure Hour” for April. 
Price Sixpence. 


GHAKESPEARE MONUMENTS and 
\) CELEBRATIONS—Personal History of the Poet 
—Contemporary Notices — Portraits —Aamgughe - 
Birthplace and Property—Remarkable Visits to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon—Wild Flowers of Shakespeare—Moral 
Aspect ofthe Writings of Shakespeare. In “ Leisure 
Hour” for April. Price Sixpence. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON FESTIVAL.— 

The TICKET OFFICE is now open, and Members 

of the Committee nd daily to select places for those 
who send remittances by post. 

Cheques and Post-Office Orders should be made pay- 

‘able to Mr. Jonn Dicxre, Ticket Office, New place, 


Stratford-on-A von. 
eeesert to the PRINCE 


CONSORT, erected by the Queen.—The Builder 
of this week contains a fine view of Monument to Prince 
Consort, Whippingham Church—Ilustrations of Lon- 
don Sireet Architecture—Vandyck in England—the 
War Office—Idea of an Architect—the Spirit of Gothic 
Art—the Bradfield Reservoir Failure—Misuse of Build- 
ing Materials—Country Contentments—Two Centuries 
Since—and many other papers. With all the news con- 
nected with art and construction. 1 York street, Covent 
garden, W.C., and all newsmen. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Professor Tennent, F.G.S.. will commence a COURSE 
of LECIURES on WEDNESDAY NEXT, at nine a.m., 
having especial reference to the upplication of GEO- 
LOGY, t ENGINEERING, MINING, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will be 
¢eontinued on each succeeding Friday and Wednesday at 
the same hour. Fee, £1 11s. 6d. 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


























DEANE'’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 

manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE'3—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
sae Sees in sets, 183., 3)s., 40s., 
8 


63s... 78s. 
DEANE'S—Papier Mache Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 
new patterns constently introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Uras, with Loy- 
sell’s and other p tent improvements, 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 
Bath- 





DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
rooms fitted complete. 


DEANE AND CO. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
aT 
DEAN E’S. 


DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns, 
i from 63s. 


three-light glass, 

DEANE'S —Fenders and Fire-irons, iu all modern and 
approved patterns. 

DEANE'S—RBedsteads in [ron and Brass, with Bedding 
of superior quality. 

DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE'S—Cornices and _ Cornicé-poles, a variety of 
patterns, Freuch and English. 

DEANE'’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware; and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats. &c. well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE 'S—Horticultura! Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEANE'S—Harness, Siddies, and Horse Clothing 
manufactured on the premises, of the 

best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
(The Monument), 


LONDON BRIDGE. 





ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Commissariat Office. 
Aldershot, 39th March, 1864. 


ENDERS will be received at this Office 
until 12 o'clock (noon) on TUESDAY, the 26th 
April, 1864, from Persons who may be willing to enter 
into Contracts to supply 
FLOUR (RATION AND HOSPITAL) AND 
MEAT, 
In such quantities as may be required from the Ist June 
to 30th November, 1864. for the use of Her Majes:y's 
Forces stationed at Aldershot Camp and within the 
command. 
The above being three distinct contracts, separate 
Tenders are required for each description of Flour, and 
for Meat. 
Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contrast may be 
obtained on application at this Ofice, by letter addressed 
to the Senior Commissariat Officer, or in person between 
the hours of ten and four o'clock. 
The Tenders must be properly filled up, signed, and 
delivered at this Office (under closed envelope marked on 
the outside “Tender for A..-y Supplies") and no 
Tender will be noticed unless made on Forms obtained 
from this Office, and delivered by the hour appointed, 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers: Messrs. E. Fatconer and F. B. 
CHATTERTON. — Triumphant success of the revival of 
Shakespeare's First Part of HENRY THE FOURTH. 
Unanimously acknowledged by the press and by the 
public generally to be one of the most efficieut represen- 
tations of a Shakesperian play that has been witnessed 
for many years. The cast, including the services of a 
number of the most eminent artists of the day, viz., Mr. 
Phelps, Messrs. Walter Montgomery, Walter Lacy, 
Ryder, Addison, G. Belmore, R. Roxby, H. Vandenhoff, 
Barrett, Rayner, Ellerton, J. Neville, &c.; Misses Edith 
Wynne, R. S.eclereq, and Mrs. Edmund Faleoner. The 
many new and beautiful scenes, painted by Mr. W. Bever- 
ley. The costumes, armour, weapons, devices, all the stage 
appointments, the action, movements of princes, nobles, 
and retainers, in court and camp, and on the battle field, 
completing a highly wrought, truthful, and costly pic- 
ture, of the times as they have been chronicled, and 
serving to illustrate with strict propriety, and yet with 
Pp 1 ifi the entire text and story of the 
lay. Commencing at a quarter before 8 o'clock each even- 
ng. Preceded by the Farce of MAGIC TOYS, and conelud- 
ing each evening with the Farce of MY HEART'S IN 
THE HIGHLANDS. Mr. G. Belmore ; Miss Lizzie Wil- 
more and Miss Lydia Thompson, &c. Doors open at half- 
past six, performances to commence ata quarter before 7. 
—Box Office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
OLY TECH NI GC. 
Easter Holidays. 

Daily at four and nine, New Optical Entertainment 
entitled “A Dream in the rolytechnic.” The whole of 
the pictures are painted by the best artists, and are 
intended to express the confusion of Polytechnic Stories 
and incidents in the mind of the Dreamer—Gaston 
Murray, Esq., will describe the Dream, which is written 
by one of the Directors. The Music by E. Frewin, Esq., 
and Select Band. Open twelve to five and seven to ten. 
Admission to the whole, 1s. 

















UNIOR ATHEN ZUM CLUB. 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, Members of the Universities, 
Associates of the Learned Societies, Artists and Patrons 
of Art, and others, desirous of becoming MEMBERS of 
the JUNIOR ATHENEUM, are requested to COM- 
MUNICATE with GEORGE R. WRIGHT, Esq., F.S.A., 
Secretary, from whom a List of the Committee and other 
particulars may be obtained. 
Committee-room, St. James's Hall, Regent street, W. 


HOTOGRAPHY, in every branch.— 

A Portraits from carte de visite to life size, family 

ctures aud works of art copied, and enlarged, or re- 

‘oanysize. Portraits in oil or water colour.— 
MLEAN and HAES, 26 Haymarket. 


P#HOToGRAPHIC MINIATURES, 
dean 








8 38.—M’Lean and Haes are now executing these 

~ reyes miniatures, for which they obtained the award 
the Tuternational Exhibition. “ They are as exquisitely 
ished as miniatures on ivory."—Daily News.—M'LEAN 

Sad HAES, 26 Haymarket, 8. W. 

iE ee 

MA04ME CAPLIN’S GALLERY. 

(For Ladies Only.)—Open daily. 
The next Lecture will be delivered on Wednesday, 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 

and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
hosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 

protection against accidental fires. 
Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Joy for 
Invalids.—The greatest and best chemical com- 
bination of the very fiuest balsams dwells in this excel 
lent medicine, which to be praised needs only a single 
trial. The purifymg power of these excellent Pills 
strongly recommends them to the use of Families in 
which any constitutional weakness or deleterious taint 
exists. Holloway’s medicine has the most renovating 
effect when the system has becom? debilitated by dissi- 
pation, over-indulgence, or long-continued illness. The 
Pills acting gently as alteratives, aperients, and tonics 
impart strength and energy to the whole,body. No mis- 
chief cau by any possibility result from the use of this 








ril6, Subject—Lite: its Functions and Ph 
“onsidered in relation to Health, Beauty, and Clothing. 


58 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 





world-est dremedy. Innocent in nature, and harm- 
less inaction, it is admirably adapted for every delicate 





constitution. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNDELABRA, MopERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from $7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. ; 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1807. 

EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has Six @ Show 

Rooms, devoted exclusively to the Se; te Dinlay of 

Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The of 

each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 


submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his estab- 








the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ......+. 00 12s. 6d. to £20 05. each. 
Shower Baths, from ........ 88. 0d. to 6 Os. each. 
6s. Od. to 8 16s. each, 


Lamps (Moderateur), from .. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil os os oe ce coe te seeecees +. 48. per gallon. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.I. the Prince of Wales sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contsins upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twent 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, an 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE wt all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, E y, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 
ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas,+ 
AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c,; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 
AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British 











Columbia. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 
Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 


bagguge shipped, insurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Tariffs, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W. ; Chaplin's, Regent circus, W. ; 150 iale 
hall street, K.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 27 years. 





CAUTION.—CHLORODYN E—CHANCERY SUIT. 


HLOROD YN E.—Before Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir W. P. WOOD.—On January 11 it was 
clearly proved before the Court, by affidavits from 
eminent Hospital Physicians of London, that Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE was the original Inventor and Dis- 
coverer of a remedy well known as CHLORODYNE— 
See Times, January 12th, 1864. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious 
compounds are totally deficient of the active princi ley 
and fail to afford the curative effects of the orig 
and genuine, viz., that known as “Dr, J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.” CHLORODYNE, 
which is so extensively used in nearly all the Hospitals 
at home and abroad, is unquestionably the most effica- 
cious and trustworthy of any medicine in use for Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, Cramps, 
Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and 10 house or home should 
be without it N i ial y each 
bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33 Great Russell street, ~~) 








Sold in bottles at 2s. 94. and > 
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Diners a la Russe, K. MOSES and SON respectfully oat 





esi é : 
w Designs in 
A Variety of Ne g MOSES and SON give particular attention 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES | fic connirm that the prices ore sch eae 


UVENILE CLoraiyg 





theirlarge and well assorted Stock atten ty 
The newest fabrics are combined with the ei 
Dog, 


fashionable designs, and the best work 
hanship. 
tant branch of their business, and they can ape 


most economical, 


Ap! 


FOR THE SEASON 1864 This department isin a distinct part of the 
which will be found a great i Pretaiges, 
May be seen at children. ei ladies sj gecared 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 1 UVENILE CLOTHIgg 


“ KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready 


LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. indo to order, att MOSES and SOS ARE | yee 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





“SPANISH” SULTS, ready-made, ot mip 








SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 

- ¥ CO 
UVENILE CLOTHINg 
J. and D. NICOLLS’ (COURT A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. Sider, cee MOSES ee epi renay-taade, oe tala 
e TAILORS) Guinea Waterproof Overcoats and gear zae on a small scale may be | ———__"___—__ none 

the Two Guinea Suits of Nicoll Cheviot, for rough or tried by pouring a pint of boiling water on a penny UVENILE CLO T HIN 
country wear, may be obtained at their Establishments, packet of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE “ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or 6, 
114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, | SOAP POWDER, which will produce a pound of | 9+» MOSES and SON’S 1 OF Made to oniy, 

London; and 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; or of their | strong GLYCERINFE WASHING SOAP, p ing ° ° 

Agents throughout the counuy. remarkable lathering properties: a similar result can- VENILE Taw 
not be obtained from any other washing powder. The use J U be LS | Ri. BING 





JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
° for GREENHOUSES. 
Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
bd for CONSERVATORIES, 
Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
° for FORCING-HOUSES and PITS. 
Plans and estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
« for ORCHARD HOUSES. 
Plans and estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for BATHS and DRYING-CLOSEIS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 








JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
. for HALLS and BILLIARD-ROOMS. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
* for OFFICES, WAREHOUSES, and 
WORKSHOPS. 
Plans and Estimates gratis, 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 








J JCNES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and SCHOOLS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
@ for LECTURE-HALLS, READING-ROOMS, &c. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Rankside, Southwark, london. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for COACH-HOUSES and HARNESS-ROOMS. 
Estimates free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 

® Best Material, Moderate Charges, and, when 

-_ by J. Jones’s men, the E:ffectual Working Guaran- 
teed. 














6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

® being Always in Stock can, ata very short notice, 

be Sent to any Part, and men to fix the same if required. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

® for EVERY PURPOSE, delivered Free to any 

ea in England, or Fixed Complete in any Part of the 
orid. 








6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
® Prices and Illustrated Catulogues, or Plans and 
Estimates Gratis and Post Free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
— extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
etection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
Z stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


EETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street (established 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, 
by which a GUM-COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is 
substituted for the metals and soft absorbing agents 
gemeraily used. By this system all Stumps and Loose 
Teeth are carefully protected, avoiding extraction or any 
painful operation. They are self-adhesive, defy detec- 
tion, and insure an amount of comfort hitherto unat- 
tainable without the use of metals and uusighily liga - 
tures. Consultation free. Teeth from 53. Sets, 5, 7, 
10,and 15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of this 
system vide “Lancet,” No connection with any one of 
© Bame name, 














of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP 


POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and order, at E. MOSES and SON'S, 





improves the clothes, and does not in the slightest way 7 . ———— 
pee ate either the hands or skin. Manufactory, Bromley- UVENILE CLO TH I NG 
“KERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or maiy » 


by-Bow, London, E. 
" order, at E. MOSES and SON’s, 


REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room, : ——__ 

by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- UVENILE CLOTHING 

tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who _‘* OUTFITS” for all climates at E. MOSES sj 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the | SON'S. 


comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 7 - - 
UVENILE — CLOTHING 


productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 





























debility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by READY-MADE, or made to order, for all clay 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 71b., 14ib., 281b., | and all occasions, at HK. MOSES and SON'S, 
and upwards, i. Ready-inade and Bespoke Tailors, Habit 
TipmaN and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
aoe Shoe Makers, and General Outtitters 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ for all Classes. 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. London Houses : 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- City Establishment. 
noisseurs 154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, ma 
. + 89 Aldgate. 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” Oxford street Branch. 
is prepared solely by Lea and Penrrtns. 506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless Tottenham Court road Branch, 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PEarins’ 137, 188 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston rosd, 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. Country Establishment : 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. Bradford, Yorkshire. - 





*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, | ——- 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; | MOSES and SON’S 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, é&c., &c., and by | H e Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. | at sunset until Saturday Kveuing at sunset, when bai- 
ness is resumed uutil 11 o'clock. 

7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY _  y.|., All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plais 

. COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish | #84"@8- s 

Whisky rivals the finest Vrench Brandy. It is pure, amy Aatiete - approved of will be exchangel ents 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in | ™°™¢Y Teturned. 

bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by | _ List of prices, with Rules for Seif-measu 
the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- | Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “On Moder 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe | Costume,” a sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis sl 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s | post free. 











LL Whisky.’ 
HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRM, 
CEEAP AD GOOD WINES. 7 “Need only be known to beappreciated."—Era. 
Offiey oe nen cl Port, — ia Sherries “The most perfect fitting shirt made,”—Observer. 
— — - marpreengrenee Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists aud is 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the structions for self-meusurement post free. 


MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, BC 





which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the - ——— ——— 
public at reasonable prices. F ORD’S EUREKA SHIRT 
CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. PATTERNS of the new French Coloured Shirting, 
for makig Ford's Eureka Shirts, sent to select frome 


Srores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 


Export and Borriine VauLTs—15 John street, Crutched | receipt of three stamps. 








Friars, E.C., London. RICHARD FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poulty, 
London, E.C. 

The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. MWwoO PRIZE MEDALS 

ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea bestm» 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain | roeco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writiy 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic} bag. Gentlemen’s ditto. The ten guinea sil 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe | [adies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnat The 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from | bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
their use.—Sold in bottles at 1s. 1jd., 28, 9d.,and 1ls.| 4; the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 





each, in every town in the kingdom. 33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn stret 
CAUTION! Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” —— 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita- STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


tions. 





GLssrtst.: STARCE 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862 


CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's This unrivalled starch is 
Cough Lozenges, STATISTICS = THAT 50,000 USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
PERSONS annually fall victims to Pulmonary Disorders, iesty’s Laundress tobe 
including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the ond oe >. a ae 
Respiratory Ognans. Prevention is at all times better Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it tb 
than cure; be, therefore, prepared, during the wet and “) mae BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 


winter season, with a supply of KEATING'S COUGH ~ > ‘ the most eminal 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting as well — Se janag = eiisadiaaibiics 





as of curing a Cough or Cold; they are good alike for the CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 

sg inate tee WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, avd London 

. Peapeved ond Bold in boxes, Is. 1}d.; and tins, 2s. 94, . a —$—$—$<—— 
s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatino, Chemist, + eA) . 

79 st. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by alt INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


Druggists, and Patent Medicine Veudors in the World. MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five ai 
— emphatically sanctioned by the — Mager > 
. universally accepted by the Public as the 
NV ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE isa Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, aa! 
perfectly palatable form for administering the | Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate a 14 
popular remedy for weak digestion. tions, more especially fur Ladies and = on 
Manufactured by T. Monson and Son, 19 and 46 | Prepared, in a state of perfect purity unifort 
Southampton a, At uare, W.C., in bottles at 3s,, | Strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New aula 
ds.,and 10s each, Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 3s. 6d. es sold by allrespectable Chemists 
0 














and 4s. 6d. each, 





Jey ENILE CLoraing| #* 
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stered mortgage, constituting a lien on the income and all corporate rights, privileges, lands, 
the Pennsylvania and New York Divisions of the Railway. 


The Bonds are redeemable in New York, or in London at 4s. 6d. per dollar, and are transferable without stam 


—— 
ISSUE OF SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS—PAYABLE IN LONDON. 
800,000 Dollars (£180,000) New York Division.—Due in 1881. 


1,000,000 Dollars (£225,000) Pennsylvania Division.—Due in 1882. 


franchises, plant and property of 


, p or endorsement ; 
paid off at par in London ; Interest Coupons 
at the fixed rate of 4s. to the dollar. 


Bonds of 100 dollars at £15 15s. Od., with interest from Ist April, 1864. 


” ” 


” ” 


The Coupons represent £14 per annum on each Bond of 1,000 dollars (£225), or nearly 9 per cent. 








TO THE BONDHOLDERS 


OF THE 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 








April 2, 1864.] THE 
Secured by 4 regi 
4 per cent. of the gross amount will be drawn yearly in July, commencing in 1865, to be 
Hine) attached to the Bonds, payable semi-annually, at the Consolidated Bank in London, 
or ae The Bonds will be issued at 70, viz. :— 
HING » 500 4, £78 15s. Od. 
5 » 1,000 ,, £157 10s. 0d. 
HING 
le to rie, 
HING. 
© made ty 
— 
H ING, 
t made 
LING 
(OSES aay 
en 
LING. ° 
all cates 
When the First Mortgage Bonds of the Pennsylvania Section of this 
Makers, Railway were issued it was uncertain’ whether the Company would 
nd immediately with the construction of the road beyond Akron 
in which case arrangements would have been made with other 
ies for the completing link from thence to Dayton), or at 
once push forward the whole line, and so keep the command of the traffic. 
7 88a The business of the portion of the road between Salamanca and 

Akron, and of the Branches, developed so rapidly, being only limited by 

street, the supply of Rolling Stock, that the Directors decided to open the 

Railway throughout its whole extent with all possible despatch. This 

road, policy, under their able Engineer, Mr. Kennard, has been so energeti- 
cally carried out that the line is now in operation as far as Galion, and 
___ | will be ready for traffic to Dayton by the Ist of May. It has, therefore, 
N’S— become desirable to offer the Second Mortgage Bonds some months 
Evening earlier than was contemplated when the last issue of Bonds was made. 
ale Inorder, however, that the original Subscribers to, or the present 
1 pis f holders of, the First Mortgage Bonds may in no way be prejudiced by 
this issue of the Second Mortgage, it is proposed to give to existing 
jet f holders the privilege of subscribing for these Bonds, at the rate of one 
ant, Bond for every two now held, at a concession in price equal to a liberal 
Meiers Bonus. 
is wif. In May, the whole System of this Railway will be in operation, con- 
—s sisting of— : 
BIS, Tae Marn Live From SALAMANCA TO DaYTON om 385 Miles. 
Tue Branch TO CLEVELAND ... owe = one  « 
Tae FRaAnKLIN BRANCH AND THE OIL CREEK RaILway 54 Ogg 
r. 
id in Miles. First Mortgage. 
New York Division ............ 48 ss... $1,000,000* 
Pennsylvania ,, —ssecceeeseee D1 .rseoeeee  2,500,000F 
RT hio . oven seseces 246 sececeeee 4,000,000 
- Branches and Extensions ...... 121 .......0 958,000 
4 
a 
: 7 ’ J v 
- * 30,000 dols. have been cancelled by operation of Sinking Fund, 
‘ee 
D> _ The price of issue has been fixed at 70, and the privilege of subscrib- 
| ing will remain open until the 6th of April, for the present Bondholders, 
me either directly, or through their brokers. 
us The terms of issue are as follows :— 
7 5 per cent, on application, being £11 5s. 0d. per bond of 1,000 dollars. 
' 10,  onallotment, ,, 22 10s. Od. os je 
-— WU , 2nd May, » 38 15s. 0d. - me 
ie 16th May, e 45 Os. Od. “ a 
7 2 3, 1st June, » 45 Os. 0d. . "i 
£157 10s. 0d. 
Subscribers have the option of paying the instalments in advance, and 
t — allowed a discount of 6 per cent. per annum on such pre-pay- 

After allotment, scrip certificates will be issued to “bearer.” These 
‘| Certificates will be exchanged for bonds to “ bearer” on payment of the 

final instalment. 

The early completion of the works of this great Railway justifies the 
Company in making this additional issue of Bonds ; following the finan- 
| cial policy adopted at the outset, of issuing securities to the public only 

the actual progress of the Railway has secured the necessary 

for providing the Interest. There will remain only the 

Second Mortgage of the Ohio Division, to be disposed of hereafter, when 
the total of the Bonded debt will be only £6,000 per mile. 

Forms of application may be obtained of the Bankers; or at the 

Offices of the Company, No. 2 Old Broad street, London, E.C. 





In all about 506 miles—of which 302 have been successfully worked 
during the winter. On the Ist of May it is intended to run Express 
Trains through from New York, vid the Erie,—Atlantic and Great 
Western,—Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton,—and Olio and Missis- 
sippi Railways, to St. Louis—1,200 miles, in 40 hours, without break 
of gauge or change of carriages. 

The income of the portion of the Line opened has reached £30 per 
mile per week—within one year of the opening of the through Route 
the Receipts will be £60 per mile per week—which will give a Divi- 
dend on the Shares exceeding 25 per cent., after providing for all 
Expenditure, and the Interest on the whole issue of Bonds. 

Dividends from 15 to 25 per cent. are not unusual on well-constructed 
and properly administered American Railways; from the numerous 
elements of prosperity held by the Atlantic and Great Western, it is 
believed that the Mileage Receipts will shortly equal those of the London 
and North Western and other leading English Railways, whose cost of 
construction has been four-fold greater. 

The Atlantic and Great Western has almost a monoply of the 
Petroleum Traffic—and passes over the most extensive bituminous 
Coal Fields in the World, for which an unlimited market is about being 
opened in Canada—and for its traffic in Agricultural products, a leading 
American authority says, that when some contemplated extensions are 
made, “10.000 eight-wheeled Freight Cars and 500 Locomotives will 
not suffice.” 

The Bonds and Shares authorized to be issued over the Main Line 





and Extensions are:— 


Second Mortgage. Shares. Total. 
seeesseee $800,000 ..c0e000e $1,000,000 ........ $2,800,000 
seseeseee 1,000,000 cecseeeee 2,000,000 ...ceeee . 5,500,000 


coeseeree 4,000,000 ......... 6,000,000 ......... 14,000,000 








nin dma WE ca. ee 
$5,800,000 $9,500,000 $23,758,000 
(£1, 305,000) (£2,137,500) (£5,345,550) 


+ 100,000 dols. have been cancelled by operation of Siuking Fund. 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To be forwarded to the Offices of the Company, No. 2 Old Broad street, London, E.C. 
after payment of the preliminary deposit to the Bankers. 
To THe ATLANTIC AND GreAT WESTERN Rariway Company. 
No. 
Smr,—Having paid to the Consolidated Bank (Limited) the sum of 
£ , | hereby request that you will allot me $ Second 
Mortgage Bonds of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, and I 
hereby agree to accept such Bonds, on the terms stated in your circu- 
lar, dated 23rd inst.—I am, Sir; your obedient servant, 
Signature ....... Ccvcccece 
Address in full.....ccecccccessesceseccsevesereees eee 
Date 


seen eeeeeeneeeee 


eee eee ee tweens Poe ee CURE EOC ESO ee eCC Crees | 





NumBers AND Description oF Bonps now Hep. 





New Yorx Secrrioyn. PENNSYLVANIA SECTION, 








Bonds of Bonds of Bonds of Bonds of Bonds of Bonds of 
$1,000 $500 $100 $1,000 $500 $100 
Numbers. | Numbers. | Numbers. Numb Numb Numbers. 

















Offices of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway Company, 2 Old Broad street, London E.C., March 23, 1864. 
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HE CLYDE ' 
IRON SHIPBUILDING COMPANY (Limited). 
(Introduced by the London Financial Association.) 


Capital, £500,000, in 10,000 Shares, of £59 each, first 


issue 5,000 Shares. 


Deposit, £1 per Share on application and £4 on allot- 
First cali and subsequent calls not exceeding 
£5 per Share each, and an interval of three months 


ment, 


between each call. 
DrIReEcTorS. 


Right Hon. Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P., Chairman of 
the Panama, New Zealand, and Australian Royal Mai 


Company. 


Admiral the Hon. Sir Mon‘agu Stopford, K.C.B., late 


Admiral Superintendent of Malta Dockyard. 
John Walker, Esq. (Messrs. Walker, How, and Co. 


Merchants), Cannon street, E.C., Director of the Lon- 


don Financial Association. 


John Elin, f'sq. (Messrs. John E'in and Co., Merchants), 
$4 Abchurch lane, Director of the London, Buenos 


Ayres, and River Plate Bank. 


David Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Smith and Rodger), Ship- 


builders and Fingineers, Glasgow. 
P. G. Vanderbyl, Esq., 3 Upper Hyde Park Gardens 


Director of the English and Scottish Marine Insurance 


Company. 
James Reid, 
and Co., Merchants), Jackson street, Glasgow. 


Captain James Renr ie, C.B., late Controller of Marine 
Affairs, and Marine Secretary to the Government of 


India, 
William Hamilton, jun., Esq. (Messrs. David Hamilton 
and Co., merchant’, Glasgow and Manchester), 14 


Park terrace, Glasgow, Director of the English and 


Scottish Marine Insurance Company. 
D. Macpherson, Esq., Westbourne terrace, Hyde park, 
London. 
James Rodger, Esq. (Messrs. Smith and Rodger, Ship- 
builders and Engineers), Glasgow. 
Captain C. Baillie Hamilton, R.N., Director of the 
anama, New Zealand, and Australian Royal Mail 


Company. 
Robert Walker, Esq. (Messrs. Peter, Stewart, and Co., 
Engineers and Machine Makers), Glasgow. 
David Carson, Esq. (Messrs. Carson, Warren, and Co., 
Merchants), 3 Grosvenor terraee, G'asgow. 
E. G Tinker, Esq. (Messrs. Grinnell, Tinker, and Mor- 
gan, Shipowners’, Leadenhall street, Director of the 
London, Adgiatic, and Italian Steam Navigation 
Company. 
SoLIciTors, 
Messrs. Dawes and Sons, Angel Court, Throgmorton 
Street, London, E.C. 
Messrs. Lamond and Maclukie, 36 St. Vincent's Place, 
Glasgow. 
AvpDIToRs. 
John Bal’, Esq. (Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Co.), Lon- 
don. 
Jobn Young, a (Messrs, Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, 
and Co.), London. 
William Andersen, Esq., Chartered Accountant, Glas- 


gow. 
BANKERS. 
The Mercantile and Exchange Bank, Limited.—t Lom- 
bard Street, 41 Mincing Lane, London; 17 Brown's 
Buildings, Liverpool; 35 St. Vinceut Place, Glasgow. 
The City of Glasgow Bank and Branches. 
BROKERS. 
London—Francis Burnand, Esq., County Chambors, 
Cornhill. 
Glasgow—Messrs. Kerr, Anderson, and Brodie. 
Manchester—Robert McEwen, Esq, Bank Street Ex- 
change. 
ConsuLtING ENGINEERS. 
Messrs. R. B. Bell and D. Miller, Civil Engineers, 4 
Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


SECRETARIES (pro tem.) 
E. Coleman, Esq., London. H. Lamond, Esq, Glasgow. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES. 
15 Tokenhouse yard, London, E C.; and 36 St. Vincent 
place, Glasgow, 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
chasing and extending the valuable end old-estab 
ished shipbnilding and engineering business of Messrs. 
Smith and Rodger, Glasgow, a firm well known on the 
Clyde, during the jast quarter of a century, a3 successful 
builders. There is probably no branch of industry which 
has been more profitable in Scotland during the last few 
years than iron shipbuilding, and when the great ad- 
vantages possessed by Glasgow and its vicinity are con- 
sidere’, the rapid and increasing expansion of the trade 
in that neighbourhood is not surprising. 

The Clyde possesses great advantages, compared with 
the Thames, in the lesser cost of coals, iron, and wages; 
avhile the skill and industry of the Scotch artizans are 
universally acknowledge . 

The Directors have made a provisional cntract, by 
which they have secured, under a very favourable arrange- 
ment, the business of Messrs, Smith and Rodger, iuclud- 
ing the whole of their building yard, engineering pre- 
mises, plant, tools, good-will, and connection, as well as 
the benefits arising from valuable existing contracts, to 
be paid for partly in cash and partly in shares of the 
Company. 

The partners of the firm have agreed to join the 
Board of Direction, thus giving the Company the ad- 
vantage of their valuable influence and experience, and 
as the entire staff of Messrs. Smith and Rodger will also 
be transferred, under the arrangement referred to, the 
Company will be enabled to enter immediately upon a 
business in full and profitable operation. 

Although several shipbuilding companies have been 
established in the vicinity of London and Liverpool, 
whose operations have been attended with great success, 
the business on the Banks of the Clyde has hitherto been 
exclusively carried on by private enterprise, and the 
large fortunes accumulated by Scotch shipbui'ders area 
guarantee of what might be expected from the working 

ofa Company, possessing ample meaus, and an influential 
body of Directors, 
The immense impetus given to iron shipbuilding by 
the numerous 4°77) companies recently estab- 
lished under the Limited Liability Act, which will re- 
quire vessels of great size and power, for trading to all 
parts of the world, will undoubtedly prove a constant 
source of highly remunerative employment to this Com- 
pany; and it is evident that the day is fast approaching 





ENGINEERING and 


, of Calderbank (Messrs. John Stewart 


Temporary offices :—8 South +mpton street, Bloomsbury. 


for the conveyance of emigrants and passengers, but also 
of teas, silks, and other descriptions of the finest and 
most costly articles of Commerce to and from every 
portion of the globe. : 

Owing to the revolution which fron-plated ships have 
effected in naval warfare, it has become necessary to re- 
construct the entire navies of Europe, and from the 
admirable manner in which the iron-plat d vessels of 
war, recently added to the British Navy, have been con- 
structed by private shipbuilders, and by the Thames 
Iron Shipbuilding Companies, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the building ofthe fleets of Great Britain and 
the other naval powers will in future be largely entrusted 
to such companies. 

A great element in the suceeas of this Company is the 
fact that there will be a London Board, ready to contract 
for the various and important contracts of the British 
and Foreign Governments and the large shipping com- 
panies, whose orders are naturally first placed in hand 
in London, and which are much more likely t» be secured 
by the influence of a metropolitan directory than by the 
application of a provincial ship-builder. 

The Articles and Memorandum of Association may 
be inspected at the Solicitors of the Company, Messrs. 
Dawes and Son, London, and Messrs. Lamond and 
Macluckie, Glasgow. 
Prospectuses and forms of application may be ob- 
tained at the London Financial As<ociation (Limited), 
Threadneedle street; the Bankers, Brokers, and Solici- 
tors of the Company, and of Messrs. G. H. and A. T. 
Jay, 15 Tokenhouse yard 


Form or APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Clyde Engineering and Iron 

Ship Building Company (Limited). 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid into your Bankers the 
sum of £ , being a deposit of £1 per share on 
Shares in the above Company, I hereby request that you 
will allot me that number, and I hereby agree to accept 
such Shares, or any less number that may be allotted to 
me; and I authorize you to place my name upon the 
Register of Shareholders for the Shares so allotted. I 
am, Gentlemen, 


il 


Name in full . 

REB'UONCE 220+ cccccccccccs 
Profession or Business .... ee 
Date 2.0020 00 ccccccccccccvecseses 


ERSEY DOCK ESTATE.—LOANS 

OF MONEY.—The Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board hereby give Notice, that they are willing to receive 
LOANS of MONEY on the Security of their Bonds, at 
the rate of Four Pounds and Five Shillinga per centum, 
per annum interest, for ;*riods of five or seven years, or 
arrangements may be made for longer or shorter terms, 
at the option of the lenders. Interest warrants for the 
whole term, payable half-yearly at the Bankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or in London, are issued with each 
Bond. All offers to be addressed to George J. Jefferson, 
Esq. Treasurer, Dock Office, Livernool.—By order of 
the Board, JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock Office, Liverpool, March 10, 1864. 











HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited), 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of Englatid; Alliance Ban‘ (limited); 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., the Union Bauk of 
London. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 
Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates,and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 





TMHE METROPOLITAN MUSIC HALL 
COMPANY (Limited). Edgware road, London. 
Tncorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, wh ereby 
the liability of each shareholder is strictly limited to the 
amount subscribed for. Capital, £30,000, in 6,000 shares 
of £5 each (with power to increase). 10s, per share t» 
be paid to the bankers on application for shares, and 3)s. 
per share on allotment, the remainder to be paid by two 
calls (if required) at intervals of not less than two 
months, 


lence of Bonelli’s 


Registered under the Joint-Stock Cc 


Capital, £259,000, of which £25, 
capital of the company. 


Deposit, £1 per share on 
alloimen 


Directc rs, 


Talbot. 
Deputy-Chairman—The Right Hon, 

gerald, 8 Carlton Gardens. 
Erskine Beveridge, Esq., St. Leonard's 
Ilouse, Dunfermline. 


Bank, 153 Westbourne terrace. 


Callington Railway Company. 
Albert Cooper, Esq., Manchester. 
Frederick Elin, Esq. (John Elin and 
Abchurch lane. 

and F. Grundy), Manchester. 
William Hamilton, jun., Eaq. (David H, 
Manchester and Glasgow. 


Brother), Manchester. 


and United Service Bank. 
Charles Trueman, 
Gresham House. 
William Hardinge Tyler, 
United Service Bank. 


Gaétano Bonelli. 
BANKERS. 


So.icrrors. 
Messrs. Earle, Son, H 
Manchester. 


house yard. 
Liverpool—Messrs. Taunton and Co. 
Manchester—T. Warner, Esq. 


AUDITORS, 


huuse yard. 


chester; 2 Dule street, Liverpool. 





pany (Limited) having established a lin 


ONELLI'S ELECTRIC Tg 
COMPANY (Limited), 


which the liability of each Share| 
limited to the amount of his Shares, 


Calls of £2 each at intervals of not less than two 


John Alfred Chowne, Esq., Director of 


Heury Cook, Esq., Director of the Tamar, 


Edmund Grundy, E-q. (Edmund Grundy 


James Thomson, Esq., Chairman of the Mad 
tion and Canal Company, and Director of 


2, 1864, 
LEGRAPR 
vg 


00 forms the ig 
Present Issue, £225,000, in 22,500 Shares of 

li 
ication and fla 


Monthy 

baal 
Lord Otho Fy, 
Works, and Pray 
‘ne Inpei 
Kit Hil, ay 


Chairman—The Right Hon. the Earl of 


Co, met chant 
and Son, late], 
amilton and Cay, 


Charles Stewa:t, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Barbour ay 


zt 


Esq. (Messrs. Trueman and Fry, 
Esq., Director of the Agn ai 


ConsuLTING EvecraicaL EnxGincer.—The Cheraig 


London :—The Agra and United Service Bank, 
Manchester :—Manchester and Salford Bank, 


Henry C. Eliott, Esq., 5 Sherborne lane, London, Ef, 
opps, and Orford, 6 Boud stra, 


BROKERS. 
London—Messrs. Johnson, Longden, and Co,, 22 Tokgy. 


Messrs. Coleman, Turquaud, Youngs, and Co., 16 Toke, 


Secretary (pro tem.) —James Gutteres, Esq, 
Orrices—7 Angel court, City; 2a Victoria street, Ma. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTOS. 
The Directors of Bonelli's Electric Telegraph Com 


@ of telegraphic 


communication between Manchester and Liverpool, the 
working of which has proved, even beyond —— 
both practically and commercially, the unrivalled exed- 
System, propose to extend thir 
operations throughout the United Kingdom. 

Each message is printed by the very act of transmip 
sion, in clear R man characters, and as so transuilliad 
is delivered, without further process, to the receiver, thay 
absolutely excluding all possibility of error betweeu the 
sender and the receiver. 
The automatic nature and simple working of th 
Bonelli instrument render it independent of specially 
traiued, and therefore highly paid, manipulators. The 
charge will be 6d. for twenty swords. 
The necessity to which all other tele .raphic establish 
meuts are exposed of increasing the staff of opsraten, 
in proportion with the augmentation of business, des 
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Directors 
J. T. Edwards, Esq., Harp lane, City, Chairman. 
James Meacock, Esq. (late 7 Suow hill), 16 West street, 
3.C, 
George Doran, Esq., 126 Edgware road. 
J. A.McLaren, Esq., 119 Great Russell street, Blouoms- 
bury, W. 
(With power to add to the'r number.) 
Bankers. 
London and County Bank. 
Soricrrors. 
Walter and Moojen, 8 Southampton street, Bloomsbury. 





Secretary.—Mr. Robert Meacock. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company have purchased the well-known premises 
of Mr. John Turnham, in the Edgware road; consisting 
of the White Lion publichouse, the music hall attached, 
bowling alleys, and billiard-rooms, and a shop adjoining, 
the whole held for the unexpired term of 36 years, at the 
low rental of £300 perannum. It is calculated that the 
reutal from the bowling alleys, billiard-rooms, and shop 
will yield a sum more than sufficient to pay the rent and 
taxes on the whole premises. 
, A large amount of shares have already been subscribed 
or. 
There are two cogent reasons in favour of this music 
hali—first, that it will cost much less than other similar 
buildings; secondly, that the reut will be one-third of 
what is paid fur other establishments of the same kind. 

The Articles of Association may be seen, and al! further 
information obtained, at the ottices of the Company or at 
the hall. 

Applications for shares, addressed to the Chairman or 
Secretary, to be made, accompanied with a deposit of l0s. 
pershare. Ifno allotment be made the deposit will be 


Wednesday, the 6:h April, 
Monte Video, and Buenos Ayres (calling at 
good accommodation for passengers. 

Apply to Lamporr and Hour, 21 Water ste 
Liverpool. 


ARD'S 
SULPHUR 


PERF 
SOAP. 


Nos. 2, 3, 4, au 








when iron steamships will be used exclusively, not only 


returned in full. 


for Bahia, Rio de Janeire, 


Lisbon). Has 





The BENEFACTOR of the SKIN. 


yore 


No. 1, for toilet purposes, is recommended by l 
medical men as an infullible means of 
skin in perfect health. 
most effectually in all cases of cutaneous 
Sold st the depot, 2 Rupert street, Covenuy 
and by all Chemists.—Pamphilets post free. 


UMED 


preserving 


d 5 are wel 
ruptions.— 
street, Wa 





not exist, and consequently any increase of busines ue 
must prove alinost absolutely c!ear profit. ew ¢ 
Prospectuses and forms may b2 obtained fom the parochial 
Baukers, Brokers, Solicitors, or Secretary, at the offies Parish I 
of the Company. Each application ‘must be sccm mostly ver, 
panied with a daposit of £1 per share, which will ber ehureb, wil 
turned without deduction.if no shares are allowed, containing 
From the date of issue, unwl the final closing of the seuting ch 
lists, the Bonelli instruments may be seen iu opettdu There are 
daily from twelve to four at 7 Angel court. sionary cu 
, 
GOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING | Sts 
COMPANY. for about | 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) persons le 
LETTERS of CREDIT ond BILLS issued upon Ale J sbout 14.0 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallan. — Worship. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Brey These 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie London, 1 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australia ee 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. — 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. dent ry 
London, 54 Old Broad street, F.C. eager 
BR4zZIL and RIVER PLATE §  theymay 
STE AMERS. In the ¢ 
KEPLER .. 1,499 tons register .. Captain Carroll, churehes- 
COPERNICUS, 1,371 we .  » ~— Godson, living age 
GALILEO .. 1.525 et »  Johnsot f the mass 
HERSCHEL 1,525 a a » Bogart value of p 
NEWTON .. LI71 4 “ding. Office, 
PTOLEMY .. 1171 i } Building : 
The KEPLER will be despatched from Liverpool 
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op of LONDON'S FUND.— 
ISH! to give some idea of the spiritual desti- 
In onde? and also of the nature of tne informa - 
tasioa iD has been obtained regarding almost every 
diocese, it has been thought desirable to 
in toe lowing det ils respecting four parishes, 
cog four different postal districts :— 
A—The total population of this parish is 
900. About two-thirds are of the labouring 
nn one-third are shopkeepers, mercantile clerks, 
Ce &ec. There is only one church, with ac- 
eanbousemer 9,000, and no mission room or other 
tine service. ‘There are six Dissenting 
for commodating about 2,800. There are three 
two Scripture reade:s, and one City mission- 
eeiree chureb Schools, which accommodate 840; 
a; eeenting schools, with accommodation for 1,500; 
fe issn sol for 200. It appears that for this 
oe ragged 5000 the Church and Dissenters together 
000 sittings, which would not be sufficient for 
of 10,000 persons. There are, therefore, 
in this parish for whom no provision is 
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it j i i 
of religious worship. Again, for these 

“< pet there poy three clergymen of the 
20) Po Eugland. With respect to the ministers 

Mer bana) - religious communities, it must be borne 
Of ad that however active they mxy be in visit- 

Sou, ley, 3 themembers of their own congregations, they cannot 
ine osidered as responsible for any more extended or 

aud Qgy fe visitation. Supposing, then, that their 
jn this parish were all full, the congregations 

bour ay pumber less than 3,000, and would probably repre- 












ation leas than 8,000. There would still 







as ot le for whose pastoral care the Church 
ie ad is responsible, and for whom only three 
But these wou!d be fully em- 


vided. 
in weineting to 6,000 people, that is, 2,000 to 


There will still, therefore, remain more than 
10,000 people in this one parish for the personal visita- 
lon by ministers of religion no provision is 


wede, either by the Church of England or by Dis- 


Parish B—Population (in 1861) 24,009, increased even 
a tno =? making 28,000. Ground is 
also laid out for building immediately 1,700 houses, 
sad ultimately 2,00) more, representing together an 
increase of 22,000 to the present population. 

A portion are mechanics, and the remainder day 
Jabourers, covtermongers, &e. There is one parish 
ehureb, with accommodation for 800; a scho 1 church, 
containing 600 or 700; and a small chapel of ease, con- 
about 100, There are four Di-xsenting chapels, 

ail small, containing probably altogether about 1,200. 
The total accommodation of all kinds is 2,800. There 
are three parochial clergy, two Scripture readers, one 
missionary. ‘There are five Church schools, accom- 
altogether 1,090 children; one Dissenting 
with less than 200 children. In this case there 
appear to be at this moment nearly 20,000 people 
than can be reached by the ministrations of the 
; and about the same number whoare withont any 
for public worship. ‘This is an instance of 
growth of a suburban parish, the population 
from 6,600 in 1841 to 24,000 in 1861; 
considerable part of the building projects now 
be carried out, the population will before 1871 

upwards of 50,000. 

Parish C,—The total population of this parish is 30,000. 
Of these about 20,000 are of the labouring classes and 
poor. A large proportion of the remainder are small 

clerks, and persons with life incomes, while 
few arein easy circumstances. The parish church 
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pressing applications for similar objects are under con- 
sideration. 

For the amount of work which they have already been 
enabled to assist and set in action they are indebted to 
those who have promptly and liberally responded to the 
eppeal made by the Bishop of this Diocese ; but, in order 
to prosecute effectually the greit work which lies before 
them, they must rely on the general co-operation of the 
great ly of proprietors, inhabitants, and visitors of 
this vast and wealthy metropolis, The small offerings of 
the poor wil! be not less thankfully received than the 
munificent donations of the rich. — . 

Of the million for which the Bishop aske, £104,000 has 
been promised. But this amount, it must be remembered, 
is distributed over the next ten years Large as are the 
donations which have been given by the 700 subscribers 
who have already contributed to the fund, it is hoped 
that there will be a response from the geueral public 
adequate to the emergency. 

Office, 79 Pall Mall, March 21, 1864. 


ISHOP of LONDON’S FUND.— 
STATISTICS as to the RELIGIOUS CONDI- 
TION or LONDON, ascertained by inquiries in con- 
nection with this Fund, are published by Messrs. Riving- 
tons, Waterloo-place, price 24., and may be hid of all 
Booksellers. Office, 79 Pull Mall. 


Sree of LONDON’S FUND.— 
> Subscriptions to the Fund may be paid to Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., No. 16 St. James's street; 
Messrs. Barnett and Co, 62. Lombard street; Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. Hoare and Co., 37, 
Fleet street; Sir Samuel! Scott and Co., 1 Caveudish 
on the Bank of England; or at the office, 79 Pall 
Mall, 

HENRY HOARE, Jun.. 

EDWARD THORNTON, } ton Secretaries. 

WILLIAM4TOLL" MACHE, 

THOMAS BODLEY, Secretary. 


No. 79 Pall Mal', March 24, 1864. 











Now ready, thick feap. 8vo., ha'f bound, uncut, 
price 7s. 6d, 


HAKESPEARE JEST BOOKS, 

comprising Mevie Tales of Skelton, Jests of Scogin. 
Merie conceited 
Edited with 


A 
Sackfull of Newes, Tarlton's Jests, 
Jests of George Peele and Jacke of Dover. 
Introduction and Notes, by W.C. Haziirr. This forms 
Vol. If. of the Shakespeare Jest Books. Vol. L., con- 
taining a Hundred Mery Talys, from the only known 
copy, and Mery Tales and Lg Answeres, from the 
rare editions of 1530 and 1567, just published, uniform 
witb the above. Price 7s. 6d. 
Wituis and Sorneran, 136 Strand. 


Ready this day, Parts I. and IL, price 6d. each, per 
post, 8d. 
ALZIEL’S ILLUSTRATED GOLD- 
SMITH. The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. With 
pictures by G. J. PinwEu. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 








Ready this day. 


ALZIEL’'S ILLUSTRATED 
ARABIAN NIGHTS. Part IV. for April, price 
6d., per post, 8d 


London: Warp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 





ind a es, chapel together contain 
dstion for about 3,700. There is also an iron school 


* church used for divine service, which will contain 200. 
There is no parsonage. There is one small Dissenting 
There are six clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
, one of whom is a missionary curate ; no Scripture 
regder, aud five City missionaries. There are tive Church 
hols, accommodating 900 children. In this parish there 
appear to be 20,000 people who have no accommodation 
aiali for public worship, and 18,000 beyond the number 
who can be efficiently ministered to by the present 
parochial clergy. 


Parish D.—Population, 34,000 of the working classes, 
mostly very poor, with afew shopkeepers. ‘There is one 
ehureb, with 2,000 sittings, and two mission rooms, one 
containing 200, and the other 70. There are nine D.s- 
seuting chapels, accommodating probably about 5,000. 
There are five parochial clergy, three of them being mis- 
sionary curates, one Scripture reader, and four city 
missionsries. ‘There are three Church schools, with ac- 
commodation for 600; and nine Dissenting schools, 
accommodating probably about 1,000 ; one ragged school 
for about 30, There appear in this parish to be 21,000 
persons left unprovided with pentenel supervision, aud 
about 14,000 who have no provision for attending public 
Worship. 


ss TSS £247 FER 


These four cases, taken from differant districts of 
London, are given because they present a view of the 
qyitins! condition of the population in a great number 

patishes in the metropolis, and not with the intention 

J any special appeal on their behalf. It is evi- 
dent that in parishes like these there is needed a large 
not only of clergy, but of lay agents of various 
and also of schools and m‘ssion rvoms in which 
they may carry on their work. 


Tn the case of populous parishes, where the existing 

are not filled, the necessity of an increase of 

sam sens is all the more urgent, in order to awaken 

of the people to a greater sense of the duty and 
value of public worship. ” ’ 


Office, 79 Pall Mall. By order of the Committee. 





ISHOP of LONDON’S FUND.—The 
Committee of this Fund, having obtained detailed 
Statistical info: mation as to the means of Divine worship 
and of religious instruction supplied by the Church of 
Eeglend and by other Christian communities throughout 
on ~~ anxious to be enabled to »pply imme- 

‘ es to the most pressing wants which their 
inquiries have disclosed. ot ? ¥ 
With the funds already pl ced at their disposal they have 
Supplied the meensery cant for 28 iesic y 
clergy and curates, 21 Scripture readers, and four mission 
=. They have granted £2,090 towards the purchase 
bey ~- of ‘ix mission stations or school cnurches, 
7,025 in aid of the completion of 13 permanent 
churches in poor districts, for some of which endow- 








On April 28th, in handsome crimson cloth, gilt edges, 
two Volumes in one, price 10s. 6d., post free, 113, 


APTAIN MAYNE REID’S ENGLISH, 
ROMANCE, entitled the “ White Gaunitlett,’ 
illustrative of Society on the eve of the Great Revolution’ 
Complete. Woolmoth's “ Study of the Human Faee,” 
with over twenty portraits in the highest style of Steel 
Engravings illustrating human passion. A'so complete 
Essays, Sketches, aud Reviews, making an attractive 
double volume of the National Magazine. 


London: W. Tweepte, 337 Strand. 
T= AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR, No. 
IV. Price 1s., by pos’, ls. 1d. 
Contents:—Fac simile of Instructions given by Jams 
I. for the Examination of Gay Fawkes—A Letter from 
Sir A. Sinclair, our Envoy at Copenhagen in 1610—Letters 
from William Pitt and C, J. Fox; from General Garibaldi 
on the British Volunteers; from Sir Walter Scott, Pro- 
fessor Wilson (Christopher North), Thomas Aird (the 
Poet), Humboldt, Vaughan, Von Euse Liebig, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Sir Edwin Landseer, Mdile. Rosa 
Bonheur, Meyerbeer, Balse, and two Sketches by the late 
Mr. Thackeray. 
The next Namber, which will be published on the 18th 
of April, will be specially devoted to Shake<peare. 
Office, 110 Strand. 
Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 


EW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 

its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis- 
tration. Proving that the best and most efficacious cod 
liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Jonn Savory, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London. 
John Churchill and Sons, Medical Publishers, New 
Burlington street; and Savory and Moore, Chemists to 
the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
143 New Bond street, Londo» 





NOW READY. 








Seventh Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d., post free, 
32 stamps. 


ps. 

[SEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention. — Illustrated by 

Cases. By Taos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skia, 21a Char- 
lotte street, Fitzroy square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class to the curable.” —Lancet. 


HE HOME & FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. VILI. (APRIL, 1864), price 63. 


CONTENTS. 


1. The Irish Exodus and Tenant Right. 
2. The Schleswig-Holstein Movement in Germany. 
3. Agricul:ure in France. 

4. The Bank Charter Act. 

5. The Progress uf Chemical Science. 

6. Thackeray. 

7. Indian Epic Poetry. 
8. Asceticism amoung Mah tan Nations, 
9. The Colonization of Northumbria. 

10, The Rise of the English Poor Law. 

11. Dr. Smith's Biblical Dictionary. 

12. Conflicts with Rome. 

13. Contemporary Literature. 

14. Current Events. 


WituiaMs end Noroars, 14 Henrietia street, Covent 
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garden, London ; and 20 South Frederiek street, Edin- 
burgh. 
Now ready. 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES, 


No. L. APRIL, 13¢4, 
Conrenrs. 

1. The Basin of the Upper Nile and its Inhabitants. 

2. Strikes and Industrial Co-operation. 

8. The Abolition of Religious Tests. 

4. i ~ omens of Pardon and the Punishment of 
eat 


5. New Zealand. 

6. Taine’s History of English Literature. 

7. The Philosophy of Roger Bac in. 

Conremporary Lirerarure:—l. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics, Socioldgy, and Travels.—3. Ssiense. 
—i. History and.Biography.—5, Belles Lettres. 


London: Tavbyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. LIV., for APRIL, 1864. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 

1. The Hillyars and the Burtons; a Story of Two Fami- 

lies By Wenry Kingsley, Author of * Austin 

Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 

Chapter XXIIL—James Burton's Story: the Hill- 
yars and the Burtons among 
the Tom! 

XXIV.—Homeward Bound. 

XXV.—Gerty's First Innings. 

XXVI.—James Burton's Story. James 
and his Sister Fall Out. 

2. Subscription uo Security. By the Very Rev. the 

Dean of Christehurch. 

3. On oe and Dreams. By the Rev. John Cunning- 

am, 
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” 
” 
” 


D.D., Author of “Tue Church History of 
Scotland,” . 
4. Letters from a Competition Wallah. Letter XL— 
Christianity in India, 
5. Inaugural Lecture on Political Economy. (Delivered 
before the University of Cambridge, Feb. 3, 1864.) 
. By Heury Fawcett. 
G The Mist on the Moor. ,By D'Arcy W. Thompson. 
7. Two Months in Rome. 
8. A Gossip over my Portfolio. 
9. Letters from Coleriige to William Godwin. 
Now ready, Vol. IX. handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


Macmi.van and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. : 





Price 4%. quarte:ly; annual subscription, prepaid, 12s. 
post free. 
rTPHE NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW. 
No. XIV. (APRIL, 1864', Contents:—1. The Co- 
agulation of the Blood —2. Sotlsiden's Essays on Mate- 
ria'‘ism and the ee | of Man.—3. The Antiquity of 
Man.—4. The Zoology of Siberia.—5. South African But- 
terflier.—6, Hagen's Bib ioth »ca Entomologica.—7. Par- 
thenogenesis in a Dipterous Lwva.—8. Fructification of 
the Ascomycete —9. The Morphology of Salvinia.—10. 
Schacht on a new Org»n of Sccretion.—11. European and 
Ovientul Oaks —12. The Parasitism of the Mistletoe,—13. 
Dimorphie Flowere.—1l4, Ethn logy and Anthropology. 
—15. No'es on the Anatomy of a young Chimpanzee, by 
Dr. D. Embleton.—16. Not» on the Number of the 
Cervical Vertebra of the Sirenia, by W. H. Flower, Esq.— 
17. Ou Spherularia Bombi, by John Lubbock, Ksq.—18. 
On the Formation of the Flower in the Gymnosperms, by 
Dr. Eichler.—19. Pr dings of the Scientific Soc.eties 
ot Lon lon.—2). Miscellana. 


WittiaMs and Nonoare, 11 Henrietta street, Coven 
ane London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin 
burgh. 


TNHE ART-JOURNAL for APRIL 
; (price 2s. 6U.) contains the following Live Engrar- 
ngs — 

The Lesson of the Passover, by F. Heath, after E. H 
Corbould ; the Fighting Téméraire, by J. T. Willmore, 
A.R.A., after J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; the Fisher (H.R. 
Prince Leopold), by G. J, Stodart, from the statue by 
Mrs. Thornycroft. 

The litera 
Etruria, by Liewellynn Jewitt, ill 
the Society of Female Artists ; Uni P 
by Charles Tomlinson, illustrated ; Portrait Painting in 
England, by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A.; Government 
Schools of Art; British Artists—Penry Williams, by 
James Dafforne, illustrated; Almanack of the Month, 
from designs by W. Harvey, illustrated; Art-Work in 
April, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A.; Parables of Our 
Lord, iliustrated ; jthe New Studio; on the Arts em- 
ployed in producing the Kssential Materials of Clothing, 
by Professor Archer, illustrated; William Dyce, R.A. ; 
History of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art, by T. 
Wright, M.A. F.S.A., illustrated; the Shakespeare 
T y M t; Exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, &c., &c. 


London: James 8S. Vinrus, 26 Ivy lane. 








contributions include :—Wedgwood ay 
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mente have been obtained from other quarters. Many 





London: T. Ricuarps, 37 Great Queen street, 
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This day is published, in One large Volume 8vo., pp. 676, price 21s. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS: 


BEING 


A LIST, ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 


OF 


THE PRINCIPAL PLACES ON THE GLOBE. 


With the Countries and Subdivisions of the Countries in which they are situated, 


and their Latitudes and Longitudes. 


Compiled specially with reference to KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS, 


but applicable to all Modern Atlases and Maps. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








New Work by Mr. Charles Dickens. 


In Moyrnty Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of “ PICK WICK,” 
‘“‘DAVID COPPERFIELD,” &c. 





On Saturday, April 30th, will be published, Parr L, price 1s., of 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. With Illustrations by Marcus STONE. 





—-— 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








~MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 


For a constant Succession of the best New Books as they appear, 


ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


According to the Number of Volumes required.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office: 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Branch Establishments: Cross Street, Manchester; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON SALE. 
Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, 
are invited to apply for the APRIL LIST of Works withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY for 
Sale, This List contains more than One Thousand other Works of the Past and Present Season, 


at the lowest current prices. 








CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office: 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments : Cross Street, Manchester ; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 











HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forth- 

coming Number of the above Periodical must be for- 
warded to the Publisher by the 8th inst. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





On the Ist of April, Second Series, No. 58, price 1s. 


T# E PHARMACEUTICAL 
JOURNAL, 
CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY, 


ConTENTSs :—Medical and Pharmaceutical Legislation 
—Botanical Prize for 1865—On Oxygennesis—On Per- 
colation—Special General Meeting of the Pharmaceutical 
Society—Lectures on the Britich Pharmacopwia—On 
the Galenical Processes and Preparations—On the 
Organic Materia Medica of the British Pharmacopwia— 
British Pharmaceutical Conference—On Wrightine: an 
Alkaloid contained in the Seeds of Wrightia antidysen- 
terica—Tinctures and Wines of the British Pharma- 
Copesia compared with those of London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin—The State of Pharmacy in Russia—Proposed 
Legislation Affecting Pharmacy—On the Removal of 
Stains from Silk—Pharmacy in Jamaica—Cinchona 
Cultivation in Jamaica—Cinchona Cultivation in Ceylon 
-— Utilization of Brine—How to Prescribe and How to 
Weigh in Grains. 

VOLUME IV., Second Series, may be had in cloth, 
os = as the Twenty-one preceding Volumes, price 

8. 6d. 

London: Joux CxuuRCHILL and Sons, New Burling- 
ton street. 


Edinburgh: Mactacnian and Srewart. Dublin: 
Fanwin and Co, 





Te. EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXLIV. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for in- 
sertion cannot be received later thun Tuesday next, the 
5th inst. 


London: Loneman and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Price 5s. quarterly; anuual subscription, prepaid, 17s. 
post fri 


fMHE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by B. Harris Cowper. New 
Series, No. 1X. (APRIL, 1864). 


Conrenrts. 

The Sepulchre in Sychem. 

The Typical Character of David: with a Digression con- 
cerning certain Words. 

Selections from the Syriac. No. I—The Chronicle of 
Edessa. 

Cornelius the Centurion. 

The Trumpet of the Soul Sounding to Judgment. A 
Sermon by Henry Smith. 

Exegesis of Difficult Texts. 

On the Nature of Man. 

The Epistle of Barnabas: from the Codex Sinaiti 


NEW ILLUSTRATED FAtRy 
Ready at Easter, price 3s, ae 
THE SPIRIT of the MOUNT 
A Series of Forty Fairy Tales, with Tanne 
London: Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster roy, 


SCHOOL BOOKS by w. PINNOCK, 
A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; with ai 
written in a Familiar Style; accompanied with quam 
for Examination, and Notes, Critical and Explana, 
inten:led for the use of Schools and for Private Tuitig” 


By W. Pinnock. Tenth Edition 
12mo. 4s. 6d. roan. + enlarged, ROW Teady, 


Also, by the same Author, 
GRAMMAR of MODERN GEOG 
With Maps, Views, and Costumes. 18mo, 53. 64. tomy, 
GRAMMAR of ANCIENT GEOG 
With Maps, Views, and Costumes. 18mo, 4s, 64 ” 
GRAMMAR of SACRED GEOG 


aud HISTORY. With Maps, View 
18mo. 4s. 6d. roan. ” % Costumes, 4x, 


London: SrmPxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 








+ > WT PP 
Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo,, Price 7s, a 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSE 
kJ Comprising Receipts for the Economie and Jud. 
cious Preparation of every meal of the day, and fop 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALaxs Sot 
With Illustrations on Wood, &c. . 
‘*Shkould be in the hands of every keeper kitchen 
and larder in the biaphem."-denet pre's 
Also, by the same Author, 


SOYER'S GASTRONOMIC REGENE. 
RATOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8yo,, 15a, clit, 
London Srupxin, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hal 
Court. 





<3 

Second edition, just o-- post 8vo., price 7s. 64, 
clot 

RE-FYDD’S FAMILY FARE: th 


Young Housewife’s Daily Assistant on all 
relating to Cookery and H ousekeeping, contaiuing Billy 
of Family Fare for every Day in the Year; which inelude 
Breakfast and Dinner for a Small Family, and Dione 
for Two Servants. Also, Twelve Bills of Care for Dinng 
Parties, and Two for Evening Entertainments, with thy 
Cost annexed. Aud also a Diet for Invalids, and afey 
things worth knowing. 

“It is for its practical character that we would chiefly 
commend the labours of our authoress. . ... We opine 
that upon that especial characteristic will the euscey 
which we prognosticate for this work mainly i. 
That the authoress has taken great paius is evideut ip 
every line." —TZimes, March 26, 1864. 

“Excellent receipts in simple language, adapted tothe 
comprehension of the plainest of plain cooks ,.,, 
Especially valuable to persons about to marry on amole 
rate income.”—Athenwum, January 16, 1864, 

“ This carefully-written book is a mode! for utilityand 
good sense. ... . It gives precisely the infurmation th 
is useful.""—Zancet, March 26, 1864 

‘‘An accomplished guide in domestic affairs, and al 
subjects appertaining to cookery.”—ZUustrated Lode 
News, February é, 1364. 

London: SiIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





D* PORQUET’S FRENCH EDU- 
CATIONAL WORKS :— 

DE PORQUET'S Le TRESOR de l'ECOLIER FRA. 

CAIs, ior turaing English into French at Sight, 3304 

DE PORQUE?’S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK; 

or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explausuq 

Notes. 2s. 6d. 

DE PORQUET’'S FRENCH-ENGLISHand ENGLBE 

FRENCH POCKET DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d. boué. 

London: Sompxry, MarsHay, and Co, and 

be had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 

Tavistock street, Covent garden. 





Now ready, complete in 4 library 8vo. vols., beautifully 
printed on toued paper, bound in cloth extra, pris 
b2 2s. 

OWDEN CLARKE'S LIBRARY 

EDITION of SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS al 

POEMS: with Life and a copious Glossary. Fromthe 
Athenwum, Feb. 27, 1864:—‘*Messrs. Bickers aad Se 
have done a service to these good souls who loveto red 
Shakespeare, but shrink from the quarrels and pers 
alities of his commentators, by printing Mr. and Mm 
Cowden Clarke's edition of the poet. We have 
spoken in high terms of this work. It is an edition 
out notes, commentaries, or explanations. The 
is selected with due care, is handsomely priuted @ 
good paper, and the four volumes are strongl 
The general reader cannot want a better copy of Shaker 
peare.” 


— 





Now ready, complete in 1 vol. imp. 8vo., very clear t7P% 

on toned paper, portrait, bound in cloth ei 

price 123, 

GHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS mi 
POEMS. Edited by Caaries and Mary Cows 

CLaRKE. With Life and an excelient Glossary / 

the plan of a concordance, giving not only the 

of doubtful words, but also a complete index ms 





The Decipherment of Cuneiform [usoriptions Described 
and ‘Tested. 
An Inquiry respecting the Origin of the Parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus. 
Water Supply of Jerusalem—Aucient and Modern. 
Correspoudence. 
Notices of Books. 
Miscellanies. 
WiLuuaMs and Noroare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
urg: 


passages in which they occur. This is the same 

the preceding, condensed into one very handsam 
volume, by means of smaller type. 

Broxers and Son, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 





8 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 


N OTLEY’S RISE of the D 
REPUBLIC. New Library Bdition, 

with the “‘ United Netherlands.” 

Bickers and Sow, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 
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i Introduction 
Latin Prose. By the Ri 
a Demy of Magdalen Coll 
eines engnsel in tu 


y ‘The whole work d 


LATIN 
English Sentences transla 
g #Livy,” to be re-translat 


London: LonGMAN, 


saisy published in 120% 


tly clear and practical a 


pone aes Ta 
PROSE EXERCISES, consisting 


GREEN, 


——~ w. BRADLEY'S LATIN PROSE 


CISES. 
price 5s., also KEY, price 


IN PROSE, forming 
to the Writing of Continu- 
ev. W. W. Braptey, M.A., 
ege, Oxford. 


this work, designed for the exclusive 


ition, can be procured only 


son to the author, under cover to the pub- 


eserves high praise for its 
rrangement.’"—Educa- 


Edition, price 3s, 6d., and 
5s. 


ted from “Cesar,” “ Cicero,” 
ed into the Original Latin. 
and Co., Paternoster row. 





JOHN of 7 

nt Carmel. 
yy Davip LEwIs, 
Opiate FaTHER! 


London: LoneMAN, GREEN 


“Fou reds, in 2 VO'S. 6VO., pp. 1,004, price 288, cloth. 


HE COMPLETE WORKS of St. 
e CROSS, of the Order of Our Lady 
Translated from the Original Spa- 
Esq., M.A., and edited by the 
3 of St. CHARLES; with a Preface by his 


Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 


, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NE 


LOGY, for the use 
Giusses in Schools, By th 
WILKINS, 
This work consists of 
selections from the easier 

in Poets, commencing 
oe fables of Phad- 
ys, followed by short 
from Ovid, and 
by longer ox- 
cerpts from that poet. Next 
jn order will be found the 
most available portions of 
Qbullus ; of whose Elegies 
there is no edition fit for 


london: LonemaN, GREEN, 





the Junior Classes in 
Kiaxvs, LL.B. 


[GLISH GRAMM. 


ee. aews - 
W LATIN SCHOOL-BOOK by Rev. H. 
MUSGRAVE 
Now ready, in 12mo., price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN ANTHO.- 


WILKINS. 


of the Junior and Middle 
e Rev. Henry MUSGRAVE 


M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


school-boys. Some addi- 
tional extracts from Pro- 
pertius, Catullus,and Mar- 
tial conclude the volume. 
The Notes, in the earlier 
portions of the work, are 
confined to simple explana- 
tions of the poet's meaning. 
Farther on, they are illus- 
trative, as well as exrplana- 
tory, and occasionally cri- 
tical. 

and Co., Paternoster row. 
MAR for the Use of 
by the Rev. Wa. 





Schools. 


London: Lonoman and Co. 





mena. Third Edition. 
“The reader will find in i 
teading. There is plenty to 
plenty to entertain. 


—IJtustrated London 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half morocco, 12s.; 
morocco, 15s. ; 


[ its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 


free by post. 


By Leo H. Grinpon. 
t much thought and much 
think upon, plenty to study, 
News. 





“The bent of this writer's 


Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 


IDDEN SPRINGS. 
Parker, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Mauchester. 


By JOSEPH 


genius isto new methods, 


leaving ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more timid 


and less original men.” —Homilist. 


London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


In SPAIN: a Narrative of Travel in 


1863. Hans CHRiIsTIAN ANDERSEN. Post 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 


A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD. 


A Novel. In3 vols. post 8vo. 


HERALDRY. Historical and Popular. 
By the Rev. Cuarntes Bourent, M.A. Third Edi- 
tion. 85) Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


ST. PETERSBURG and WARSAW. 
Scenes witnessed during a residence in Poland and 
Russia in the years 1863-4. With Photographs of 
the Russian Royal Family. Post 8vo., 103. 6d. 


Now ready. 


The EASTERN SHORES of the 
ADRIATIC in 1863 ; with a visit to Montenegro. 
By the Viscountess Srranororp, Author of 
“Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines.” Demy 
8vo., with Chromolithographs. 18s. 


The DANES SKETCHED by THEM- 
SELVES. A Series of Popular Tales by the best 
Danish Novelists. Translated by Mrs. Busupy. In 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of STATE, 


From 1840. By M.Guizor. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
By 


J 
WYLDER’S HAND: a Novei. 
Josern Suerrpan Le Fanv, Author of “ The House 

by the Churchyard.” 3 vols. post Svo. 

“*Wylder’s Hand’ is a story of passion, fierce, turbu- 
lent, seheming, and relentless. The sentiment is always 
pure, genuine, and noble. While the book is calculated 
to command success as a bold and powerful fiction, it 
must win admiration and sympathy by the taste and feel- 
ing which distinguish it."—Morning Post. 


A SECOND EDITION of 


BELLA DONNA: or, the X before the 
Name A Novel. By Gu.nerr Dyce. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

“There are certain characteristics about this work 
which give it a peculiar place apart from most other 
novels of the season. The interest lies in the skiiful 
manner in which the plot is worked out by the subtle 
_— and artful carriage of the heroine."—Saturday 
Review. 


LEGENDS of ICELAND. Translated by 


Grorce E. J. Powetn and Errrkur Magnusson. 
Post 8vo., with 25 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


“ A well chosen and excellently rendered selection of 
Icelandic national stories, panied with llent 
illustrations.” —Zzraminer. 


ASECOND EDITI ON of 
MILDRINGTON the BARRISTER. 
A Novel in 2 vols. 

‘ There is a good deal'of cleverness in ‘ Mildrington the 
Barrister.’ It is written in asharp, quick incisive manner 
by one accustomed t» society.”—Athenwum. 

“ Its scenes of society are ably done.”—Press. 

Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 











PICKLI 


280 pp., 3s., free by post. 


GETABLE COOKERY, PASTRY, 


NG, &. 


“Cook needs it."—Spectator. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





HORTHAND. — Mr. 
NEW SHORTHAND CLASS. 


PITMAN’S 


Names received 


F. 


at 20 Paternoster row.—Terms for the course, 7s. 6d. 
The Art taught personally, or by post, for £1 1s. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, large 8vo., richly ornamented binding, 


price 6s. 6d. 


HE TALISMAN: 


of the Eleventh Century. 


» post free. 


a Drama. A Tale 
By the Authoress of 


“St Bernardine” and “Poems ” by “L.” Three Series. 


“Toll who are in search of the marvellous in incident, 


of are attracted by the romantic in sentiment, we 


commend this drama.”—The 
“This drama illustrates, 


London Review. 


in thoughts and lines of 
the influence of purity and 


} - aprsoggeer and pathos, 
n, the redeeming power of self sacrifice, and that 


there is hope for all in the infinite mercies of the 


Father."—The Inqui 





rer. 


am — K. Lewis, 15 Gower street North; and 





DEL LERS on 


By W. A. Dave 


This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 21s. 


the THRESHOLD. 


A New Work on Magic and Magicians. 


NPORT ADAMS, 


Author of “ Famous Beauties and Historic Women," &c. 


London: Joux MAxwELL 





and Co., 122 Fleet street. 





800d quality. 
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ar ; ape and 





PAPER, PENS, INK, and every other 
requisite for the Writing Table of thoroughly 


Eutty FalTHrot, Bookseller and Stationer, the 
a Press, 14 Princes street, Hanover square. 


Monograms, and Address Dies engraved in the 


paper carefully stamped, 


OTICE.—— The Second Edition, 
TREVLYN HOLD, the new novel, by the Author 
of“ East Lynne,” &c., will be ready at all the Libraries on 
TUESDAY NEXT, April the 5th, in three vols. 
TinsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





CHEAP EDITION of “‘ELEANOR'S VICTORY.” 
Ready this day, with an Engraving, uniform with “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” &c,, 6s. 

LEANOR’S VICTORY. By. the 
Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” &c. 
Also, now ready, uniform with the above. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. 6s. ; Dutch Pictures. By Sala. 5s, 
Lif Mac 


Aurora Floyd. 6s. ife of a@ulay. By 
Recommended to Mercy. Arnold. 

63. Fish Hatehing. By Buck- 
Barren Honour. 6s. land. 53. 
Guy Livingstone. 53. About London. By Ritchie. 
Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 5s. 


To be followed shortly by 
The SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By G. A. Sata. 63. 


TinsLtey Brotuers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.” 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
T® EVLYN HOLD. By Mrs. Woop, 

Author of “ Danesbury House," “ East Lynne,” &c. 
Trnstey Brortuers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





NEW WORK by G. AUGUSTUS SALA. 
This day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
FTER BREAKFAST; or, Pictures 
Done with a Quill By Georcz Avoustus 
SALa. 
Tixstey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Ready this day, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 
Rus RIVERS. By the Author of 
“ The Schoolmaster of Alton.” 
Tinscey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT and SOCIETY from ELIZA- 
BETH to ANNE. Kdited from the Papers at 
Kimbolton by the Duke of Mancuester. Second 
Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits. 30s. 

“These volumes are sure to excite curiosity, A great 
deal of interesting matter is here collected from sources 
which are not within everybody's reach. Tne light now 
thrown ou the story of Queen Catherine will fascinate 
every reader.”—-Times. 

_ “The public are indebted to the noble anthor for many 

important documents otherwise inaccessible, as well as 

for the lively, picturesque, and piquant sketches of Uourt 
and society which render his work powerfully attractive 
to the general reader.""—Post. 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 
Tilustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. By 
Mrs. Orpuant. New and Cugarer Edition, 1 vol, 
with Portrait, 9s. bound. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE: His Life 
and Works. By VicronHugo. Authorized English 
translation. 1 vol. 8vo. (Just ready. 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 


OFFICER'S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA, and NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Muter. 2 vols. 2is. 


MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, 


Mother of Napoleon III. New and Cheap Ejition, 
1 vol., with Portrait, 6s, 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. One vol. 


—" very charming story is a perfect poem in prose.” 
—Sun. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 
Female Convict. By a Prison Maranon. 2 vols. 
_ vA valuable book of intense interest."—Herald. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ADELA CATHCART. By George 


—~ “creme M.A., Authorof*David Elginbrod.” 3 
vols. 


, 
NEW EDITION of BARBARA'S HIS- 
TORY. By Amecia B. Epwarps. 38 vols. 

“It is not often that we light upon a new novel of so 
much merit and interest as ‘ Barbara's History.’ Itisa 
work conspicuous beyond the average for taste and 
literary culture, and felicitous in its delineation of some 
very delicate and refined shades of character. It isa 
very graceful and charming book, with a well-managed 
story, clearly-cut cl t and i ts expressed 
with an exquisite el i The rs pecially 
age with repartee. It is a book which the world will 
like, and which those who commence it will care to 
tinish. This is high praise of a work of art, and so we 
intend it."—TZimes, March 28. 


Dr. JACOB. By the Author of “ John 
and” 3 vols, 

“One of the most truthfully conceived and skilfully 
executed novels we have read for many years.”—Spec- 
tator. 

“ There is much freshness and originality about this 
book."—Saturday Review. 


RATHLYNN. By the Author of “ The 
Saxon in Ireland.” 3 vols. 
“A well-invented and well-written Irish story."— 
Examiner. 


PECULIAR: a Tale of the Great 


Transition. Edited by Wittiam Howrrt. 8 vols. 
“A very powerful story, well and naturally told."— 


Daily News. 
ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A. 
of Athole. 


. 
Murray. Dedicated to the Duch 


MY STEPFATHER’S HOME. By 


Lady Buaxe. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


WORKS BY WM. GILBERT. 
At all the Libraries. 


T= GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY ; or, 
d the Country Attorney. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 
(in a few days. 
SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, the Memoirs of a 
Monomaniac. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The ROSARY: a Legend of Wilton Abbey. Toned 
Paper, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
MARGARET MEADOWS; a Tale for the Pharisees. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
THE WEAVER'S FAMILY. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 23. 6d. 
DIVES and LAZARUS. Now appearing in the 
Christian Times, every Wednesday, price 1d. 
London: WitLiaAM Freeman, 102 Fleet street, F.C. 








8, 
a 














Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


Sle EMPIRE in INDIA: Letters 

from Madras and other Places. By Mason Evans 
Bet, Author of‘ The English in India,” “ Letters from 
Nagpore,” &c. 

“We the letters of Major Bell to every 
friend of ludia. He is not only an ardent lover of jus- 
tice in the abstract, but he has gone deeply iuto the 
questions which he discusses, and reasons on them with 
a force of argument quite irresistible." —<Athenzum. 

London: Tauswer aod Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT,” 


65 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC, 
DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL, FULL-BODIED, AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY, 





GREEK WINES. 


Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 





ATHENS. suis equa te 
MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry perdo. ¢ 4" 
wine, resembling Claret, with the bou- $ 
quet of Burgundy... ie oat ooo 16s. ... 6 @.2 10 19 
MONT HYMET, White, a light pure din- 
ner wine, approaching Chablis in charac- 
ter, without acidity iG. ... 6 Oz. 10 19 
CYPRUS. 
From the Commandery 60s. ...20 6 «. 40 5 
SYRA. 
COMO, a Red wine, resembling full-bodied 
and rich Port: an excellent wine 26s. ..9 6 18 5 
SMYRNA. 
BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine 24s....7 16... 15 4 
SEVDIKOI, ditto, ditto, but 
slightly bitter (from myrrh-leaves being 
pressed with the grapes), and highly 
valued for its tonic properties ... -- 24s8...7 16... 14 





’ nls. 1 
CASEIN. rin ‘ioe 
SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port- Perdoz. £ +». £ 8 
ae a | on OO. 6M.. 
THERA, a white wine, full of body, Madeira 
—. . . .. . 6.8 ¢ 
CORINTHE, a very stout full-bodied wine, 
possessing a Champagne flavour... o> O66 ..7%3...8 ¢ 
CALLISTE, a very superior stout white 
wine aa se a coe .. 24%. ..716..15 4 
ST. ELIE (or, “‘ Wine of Night”) a deli- 
cious light dry wine, with Amontillado = 7 : ” = 4 : 
flavour and character; incomparable at 32s. “10 14 |. 2019 
the price .. “ae an ooo oe ve ag 
AMBROSIA (or, ‘‘ Wine of Bacchus”), a 
most luscious white wine of high charac- 
ter and flavour ae wi -- Gos... 91)... 19 18 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a luscious red wine 
adapted for Communion use _.. wv em es 6... Os 
VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet and fin 
white wine; delicious for dessert 48s, ..16 5...32 5 
Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 
PORTUGAL WINES. gals. equal = guls. equal 
to 7 doz. to 14 doz, 
Per doz. £ 6. +. 
PORT, CATALONIAN aa « SI... Ws 
RED LISBON ios te oe oe... T'S SO OS 
GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, stout and use- 
ful... Sua wi a wes nk « Few ae © 
VINTAGE 1858—rich, full-flavoured, ex- 
cellent for bottling or present uso... 30s, ... 919... 19 12 
Ditto 1851—soft, matured, with cha- 
racter ... oe ae ee -. 34s. ... 11 12 ... 2216 
Ditto 1847—rich, with great body... 38s. ...1218 ... 25 5 


Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from 








HUNGARIAN WINES. 
WHITE WINES. 


acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. 





Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra, 
O-tave 14 Qr, 

SPANISH WINES. gals. pec pate ’ 

to 7 doz. tol 
Per doz. & «8 re 
SHERRY, ARRAGONESE . 18s. ... 5 16... 10 18 
Ditto EXCELLENT - Qa... 7 4. 1G 
Ditto’ CADIZ = ide «- C4... 7:16 J BE 
Ditto . 30s... 919... 1919 
Ditto . S4s. .. 11 12 ... 9B 
Ditto . 38s. .., 12 18... B § 

RED WINES. 


Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, ant 
containing great body without acidity. 





Per doz. Per doz. 
CHABLIS ... ote 16s. | SZEKSZARD ose on 16s. 
VILLANY MUSCAT 24s. | VISONTAERE _... ih = ee sie lam wo» 20s, 
BADASCONYER .... sks 24s, | ALDERBERGER OFNER, recommended (old in bottle) 24s. and 28s. 
PESTHER STEINBRUCH 26s. | MENES, exceedingly stout and full bodied - 28s. and 32s, 
SOMALEUR AUSLESE ... 28s. | ERLAURE, high-flavoured ditto re 28s. and 32s. 
DIOSZEGER BAKATOR... eee ose oe 30s. Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Tw -) . 
Ditto Ditto AUSLESE ... pt 32s. * Arrieta 
HUNGARIAN HOCK _.. soe ws - = SWEET WINES. 
RUSZTE(rich) . .... ese 8. | MENESER AUSBRUCH... 42s.) Tokay bottles 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay) ne fae wees, 8. POKAY — ll 7a. coma 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. Ditto ditto (Die Krone)... 96s. 5 gills. 
FRENCH WINES. 
Per doz. Per doz” 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE s. | VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC ooo os 
x Superior .. 36s. | ST. EMILION _ ie Bre oon 
CHATEAU D'AY ... inne os 53s, | ST. ESTEPHE —— 
” finest 1857 (extra quality) 72s. | ST. JULIEN... ses mel nee wiih ooo” | a 
MOET’S ee one eos ese 65s. . . 
FLEUR DE SILLERY 54s. The above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra- 
CREME DE BOUZY oo 72s. For other growths, see Priced List. 





VINO VERMUTH, 


Highly valued for its refreshing and restorative properties and perfect freedom from any acidity. This Wine is an excellent stomachic, 
was formerly in great favour and request, and is the only liqueur that has successfully maintained its ancient reputation. 


Price 26s- per dozen, in original bottles and cases as imported. 








WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES, POST FREE. 
Cross Cheques ‘‘ Bank of London.”  Post-Office Orders payable at General Post Office. 


Bottles and Cases to be returned or paid for. 





— —— 





Lonpon; Printed by Jonn Capen, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. at No.18 Exeter street, Stand, 
and Published by him at the ‘‘Spscrator " Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Apri! 2, 1964. 
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